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I 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

The  professions  of  soldier  and  schoolmaster  do  not  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  closely  related  callings.  Yet  when 
confronted  by  a  great  emergency,  the  military  establish¬ 
ment  became  a  great  educational  institution.  Professors 
became  officers  and  fighters  became  teachers.  Under  their 
joint  tutelage  men  learned  with  a  speed  and  a  thoro- 
ness  seldom  equalled.  Every  man  knew  that  the  work  in 
hand  was  completely  worth  while. 

The  training  given  by  the  army  was  not  confined  to  tech¬ 
nical  military  instruction.  A  large  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
cruits  were  not  physically  fit  to  fight.  So  physical  train¬ 
ing,  sanitation  and  hygiene  had  to  be  given  to  every  one. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  men  were  unable  to  read  and  write 
the  English  language.  Development  battalions  were  organ¬ 
ized  to  teach  them.  In  addition,  technical  training  in 
mechanic  arts  had  to  be  given  to  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  men,  in  order  to  develop  the  manual  skill  re¬ 
quired  by  a  modern  army  of  three  and  a  half  million. 

Both  the  schoolmaster  and  the  soldier  learned  much 
from  their  participation  in  this  great  enterprise.  It  is 
not  yet  evident  how  the  new  vision  will  express  itself  in 
the  schools.  In  the  army  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
found  conviction  that  intelligence,  technical  skill  and 
soldierly  character  are  as  important  for  military  efficiency 
as  is  technical  military  proficiency.  Hence  basic  educa¬ 
tion,  technical  training  and  character  building  for  every 
man  are  essential  factors  in  the  training  program  of  every 
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effective  army.  This  conclusion  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
United  States;  it  is  universal. 

The  introduction  of  general  and  technical  education  into 
the  army  as  an  essential  factor  in  military  training  has  an¬ 
other  important  result  for  national  welfare.  When  a  man 
is  discharged  from  the  army  he  brings  to  civilian  life  not 
only  the  discipline  and  sense  of  service  which  military 
training  gives  best,  but  also  an  intelligence,  a  technical 
skill  and  a  soldierly  character  which  enable  him  to  become 
a  productive  citizen  immediately.  The  army  thus  ceases 
to  be  solely  an  armed  force  for  use  in  an  emergency  and 
becomes  in  addition  an  active  agent  in  training  men  for 
national  service  both  as  soldiers  and  as  productive  citizens. 

Authorization  for  the  introduction  of  education  into  the 
army  was  given  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of  June  3, 
1916.  The  war  amply  justified  the  necessity  for  this  authori¬ 
zation.  During  the  war,  expenditures  for  technical  training 
were  made  under  special  war  appropriations.  The  first 
appropriation  under  the  defense  Act  was  made  in  the  Army 
Appropriations  Bill  for  1919-20.  The  sum  granted  was 
$2,000,000. 

The  responsibility  for  developing  education  in  the  army 
was  placed  on  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General 
Staff,  which  has  supervision  over  all  training  activities. 
The  Director  of  this  division.  Major  General  William  G. 
Haan,  organized  for  this  purpose  a  new  branch,  called  the 
Education  and  Recreation  Branch,  and  a  civilian  Advisory 
Board.  These  two  bodies  cooperate  closely  in  formulating 
plans  for  the  new  work  and  in  making  recommendations 
as  to  how  the  plans  may  be  carried  out. 

On  September  5,  1919,  a  general  order  was  issued  defining 
the  policies  of  the  War  Department  in  regard  to  education. 
In  this  the  purposes  of  the  work  are  thus  stated: 

“a.  To  train  technicians  and  mechanics  to  meet  the 
army’s  needs,  and  to  raise  the  soldier’s  general  intelligence 
in  order  to  increase  his  military  efficiency. 

“6.  To  fit  the  soldier  for  a  definite  occupation  upon  his 
return  to  civil  life.” 
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The  order  further  makes  the  commanding  officer  of 
each  post  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  in  his 
command  and  authorizes  the  appointment  of  an  education 
and  recreation  officer  to  administer  them.  Three-eighths 
of  the  soldier’s  working  time,  amounting  to  738  hours  per 
year,  are. made  available  for  school  work.  Except  for  il¬ 
literates,  schooling  is  voluntary,  but  once  having  enrolled 
in  a  class,  completion  of  the  course  becomes  a  military  obliga¬ 
tion. 

The  first  most  pressing  problem  that  presented  itself 
to  the  new  organization  was  that  of  fulfilling  the  promises 
made  by  the  recruiting  service  with  regard  to  education 
in  the  army.  During  the  summer  many  men  had  been  en¬ 
listed  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  receive  an 
education  that  would  fit  them  for  civilian  life.  Quick  action 
was  necessary.  Therefore,  $1,000,000  of  the  appropriated 
funds  were  allotted  to  the  camp  commanders,  roughly  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  men  at  the  various  camps. 
Each  commander  was  instructed  to  inaugurate  imme¬ 
diately  such  school  work  as  was  possible  with  the  facili¬ 
ties  and  teachers  available.  Steps  were  also  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  as  rapidly  as  possible  from  the  surplus  supplies  of  the 
army  such  equipment  as  would  be  useful  in  technical  train¬ 
ing  and  to  distribute  the  books  that  had  been  used  during 
the  war  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

The  commanding  officers  responded  cordially  to  this  call, 
and  by  November  i,  18,000  men  were  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  number  increased  to  93,000  on  January  i  and 
to  more  than  100,000  on  March  i.  Since  the  work  was 
thus  started  independently  by  each  camp  commander,  it 
was  necessarily  very  ragged.  There  were  all  types  and 
kinds  of  instruction  and  all  degrees  of  excellence.  It  was 
an  emergency  measure,  and  it  was  executed  rapidly  for  the 
sake  of  doing  everything  possible  to  make  good  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  promises  to  the  men  who  had  enlisted  for  purposes 
of  education. 

The  first  step  toward  introducing  coherence  and  unity 
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of  the  work  was  taken  when  a  conference  of  about  fifty  of 
the  education  and  recreation  officers  from  the  larger 
camps  was  called  at  Camp  Taylor,  Kentucky,  in  December. 
At  this  conference  the  nature  of  the  problem  was  fully  dis- 
cust,  the  objective  of  the  work  was  defined  in  detail 
and  the  general  policies  and  methods  of  handling  it  were 
shaped. 

Arrangements  were  at  the  same  time  made  to  organize 
a  group  of  educational  experts  at  one  central  point  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  standards  of  achievement  and  meth¬ 
ods  and  materials  of  instruction  for  the  entire  service.  Edu¬ 
cational  institutions  and  industries  were  appealed  to  to 
cooperate  by  granting  their  best  men  leave  of  absence  to 
assist  in  this  work.  This  group  of  development  experts 
has  been  located  at  Camp  Grant  and  is  now  engaged  in 
creating  a  detailed  and  coherent  system  of  instruction  for 
the  entire  army  next  year. 

Plans  have  also  been  laid  for  conducting  a  special  service 
school  this  summer  at  Camp  Grant  for  the  purposes  of  further 
perfecting  this  system  and  of  instructing  military  and 
civilian  personnel  in  the  details  of  the  w'ork  for  next  sea¬ 
son.  This  school  will  open  about  August  i  and  many 
of  the  best  specialists  in  the  country  will  contribute  to  the 
instruction. 

There  are  two  features  of  this  army  education  which  are 
of  particular  interest  to  civil  educational  institutions.  One 
is  the  method  of  instruction.  The  great  majority  of  men 
have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  schooling.  Since  all  of  them 
are  over  i8  years  of  age  and  have  had  considerable  exper¬ 
ience  in  life,  the  current  school  practises  designed  for  young 
children  can  not  be  used  effectively.  By  long  experience 
the  army  has  discovered  that  these  men  learn  quickly 
and  thoroly  by  a  method  developed  by  the  army  and 
called  the  applicatory  method.  The  essential  elements 
of  this  are  a  series  of  definite,  concrete  jobs  or  projects 
which  the  soldier  must  work  out  and  accomplish  mainly 
by  his  own  effort,  and  the  definition  of  the  standards  of 
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achievement  which  he  must  attain  before  the  job  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

The  method  has  many  great  advantages.  It  makes  in¬ 
struction  an  individual  matter  rather  than  a  group  matter. 
It  enables  the  bright  man  to  proceed  more  rapidly  than 
the  dull  one.  It  enables  the  army  to  grant  certificates 
which  specify  proficiency  rather  than  time  spent  in  school. 
It  motivates  the  men  by  the  reality  of  the  work  and  sup¬ 
plies  an  incentive  for  productive  accomplishment. 

This  same  method  is  being  applied  not  only  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  work,  but  also  to  the  work  in  general  education.  In 
this  there  is  being  prepared  by  daily  experiments  with  classes 
a  series  of  questions  which  teachers  may  use  as  a  guide  for 
daily  discussion  in  the  class  and  which  lead  the  student  to 
attain  by  his  own  efforts  the  most  important  conceptions 
of  American  democracy  and  of  the  benefits  and  obligations 
of  citizenship.  Each  man  writes  his  own  conclusions  on 
each  topic  discust  and  these  themes  are  corrected  by  way 
of  instruction  in  English  composition.  Spelling  drills 
are  also  given  when  needed.  References  require  outside 
reading  and  inaugurate  further  study. 

This  same  method  of  basic  education  is  well  developed 
for  illiterates  at  Camp  Upton.  A  recruit  education  cen¬ 
ter  has  been  in  operation  there  for  some  months  in  which 
about  1500  illiterates  are  being  made  literate,  good  soldiers 
and  good  citizens  in  about  3  months  of  intensive  train¬ 
ing.  The  all-American  platoon,  which  traveled  around 
the  country  last  fall  giving  exhibition  drills  and  delivering 
speeches  to  demonstrate  their  command  of  English,  came 
from  this  camp. 

Since  the  award  of  certificates  is  to  depend  on  proficiency 
rather  than  on  time  spent  in  study,  a  special  group  of  grad¬ 
ing  and  testing  experts  is  working  at  Camp  Grant  to  de¬ 
termine  by  experiment  what  the  standards  are  and  how  the 
achievement  of  the  standards  shall  be  measured.  This 
group  has  produced  a  test  for  illiteracy  and  various  tests 
for  placing  the  men  in  the  proper  grade  of  work.  The 
army  schools  furnish  one  of  the  best  laboratories  for  ex- 
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periment  in  this  field,  because  it  is  possible  to  control  the 
conditions  more  fully  than  is  usually  the  case. 

The  other  feature  of  the  army  program  which  is  of  general 
interest  to  civilian  schools  is  the  type  of  organization.  A 
small  group  of  military  officers  and  civilians  under  the 
control  of  the  director  of  the  War  Plans  Division,  defines 
the  objectives  of  the  work,  formulates  the  problems  to 
be  solved,  and  allocates  the  responsibility  for  the  solution 
on  individual  camps  and  individual  men.  This  group 
then  secures  the  necessary  authorizations,  assists  in  every 
way  in  supplying  needed  help  and  tools  and  endeavors  to 
provide  incentives  for  enthusiastic  work  everywhere.  In 
army  terms,  the  central  group  at  Washington  operates 
strictly  as  a  General  Staff  with  regard  to  the  educational 
problem.  The  administrative  features  are  delegated  to 
the  local  authorities  in  various  units. 

This  type  of  organization  is  strictly  in  accord  with  mili¬ 
tary  practise  and  enables  a  small  group  of  men  to  secure 
large  results  quickly.  In  the  case  of  army  education, 
the  results  have  not  been  secured  by  military  orders,  but 
by  the  conference,  cooperation,  initiative  and  the  strenuous 
and  effective  work  of  a  large  number  of  officers  who  have 
taken  an  educational  responsibility  in  addition  to  their 
military"  duties.  The  work  is  bound  to  be  successful. 
The  army  as  a  whole  believes  in  it  thoroly  and  is  push¬ 
ing  it  vigorously  because  of  the  conviction  that  it  is  both 
essential  for  military  efficiency  and  an  opportunity  for 
greater  national  service. 

Charles  Riborg  Mann 

Washington,  D.  C. 


II 

THE  VALIDITY  OF  PSYCHOLOGICAL  TESTS  FOR 
COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  ^ 

The  recent  rapid  development  of  group  tests  for  the  de¬ 
termination  of  general  intelligence  and  their  application 
in  the  measurement  of  scholastic  ability  raises  many  im¬ 
portant  questions  in  regard  to  both  their  theoretical  and 
their  practical  significance.  Their  service  so  far  has  been 
in  the  field  of  diagnosis  and  prognosis.  Their  diagnostic 
values  have  yet  to  be  demonstrated ;  their  prognostic 
values  have  been  definitely  established. 

The  results  obtained  in  the  administration  of  group  in¬ 
telligence  tests  to  students  in  schools  and  colleges  show  a 
positive  relation  of  intelligence  scores  to  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  as  measured  by  grades  received  in  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  of  the  curriculum,  the  correlation  between  scores 
in  the  intelligence  tests  and  academic  grades  varying 
roughly  from  a  Pearson  coefficient  of  o  35  to  o  60.  These 
intelligence  tests  have,  on  the  whole,  shown  more  relia¬ 
bility  in  predicting  academic  success  than  have  previous 
school  marks  or  teachers’  estimates.  In  finding  a  correla¬ 
tion  between  academic  ability  and  intelligence  scores  the 
results  obtained  are  doubtless  attenuated  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  the  inaccuracies  of  marking,  as  well  as  by  some 
other  factors  of  less  importance.  Since,  however,  our  in¬ 
terest  at  present  is  in  discovering  to  what  extent  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  are  prognostic  of  academic  achievement,  and 
since  this  achievement  is  measured  almost  entirely  by 
grades  received,  the  attentuation  due  to  inaccurate  mark¬ 
ing  has  only  a  theoretical  significance.  The  intelligence 
test  that  justifies  itself  as  an  instrument  for  predicting 
success  of  students  in  schools  and  colleges  must  show  a 

*  Revised  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  the  College  Teachers 
of  Education  at  Cleveland,  February  24,  1920. 
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sufficiently  close  agreement  with  academic  grades  to  sepa¬ 
rate  definitely  in  advance  of  actual  school  achievement, 
students  of  varying  degrees  of  abilities,  as  later  determined 
by  the  marks  assigned  to  them  by  their  instructors. 

In  discussing  the  prognostic  value  of  group  intelligence 
tests  from  this  point  of  view,  I  shall  base  my  conclusions  on 
results  that  I  have  obtained  in  the  last  year  and  a  half 
from  rather  extensive  group  intelligence  tests  given  to 
first-year  men  in  Brown  University.  During  the  academic 
year  1918-1919  the  Alpha  Army  Tests  were  given  to  over 
200  freshmen.  They  showed  a  correlation  with  the  marks 
of  these  men  for  the  first  term  of  0.44  and  for  the  first  and 
second  terms  of  0.46.  A  series  of  tests  compiled  by  the 
writer  and  designated  the  Brown  University  Tests^  gave 
somewhat  better  results  on  the  basis  of  the  correlation 
between  the  scores  obtained  in  these  tests  and  the  stu¬ 
dents’  marks,  the  correlation  between  the  scores  of  the 
tests  and  the  first  term’s  marks  being  0.53,  and  of  the  first 
and  second  terms  combined,  0.60.  Other  results  indicate 
that  both  tests  possess  fairly  reliable  prognostic  values. 

Of  the  men  scoring  high  in  the  Brown  Tests,  the  marks  for 
the  entire  first  year  were  distributed  as  follows:  eighteen 
per  cent  A’s;  thirty-five  per  cent  B’s;  twenty-five  per  cent 
C’s;  fifteen  per  cent  D’s,  and  seven  per  cent  E’s.  Their 
median  grade  was  eighty-one. 

Of  the  men  scoring  high  in  the  army  tests,  the  distri¬ 
bution  was:  A’s,  seventeen  per  cent;  B’s,  thirty-two  per 
cent;  C’s,  twenty-six  per  cent;  D’s,  eighteen  per  cent;  E’s, 
seven  per  cent;  with  a  median  grade  of  eighty.  In  other 
words,  fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  grades  of  the  high  Brown 
men  were  good  and  twenty-two  per  cent  inferior;  while 
forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  high  army  men  were  good  and 
twenty -five  per  cent  inferior.  Here  the  advantage  is 
slightly  in  favor  of  the  Brown  Tests. 

*  These  tests  require  an  hour  for  administration  and  include  two  com¬ 
pletion  tests,  two  vocabulary  tests,  two  opposite  tests,  two  analogies  tests, 
one  facts-and-conclusions  test,  and  one  arithmetic  test.  The  tests  are  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  requiring  twenty-five  minutes  of  actual  working  time,, 
and  the  second  thirty  minutes. 
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Of  the  men  scoring  low  in  the  Brown  Tests,  the  marks 
covering  the  same  period  were:  two  per  cent,  A’s;  sixteen 
per  cent,  B’s;  twenty-nine  per  cent,  C’s;  thirty-four  per 
cent,  D’s;  and  nineteen  per  cent,  E’s.  The  corresponding 
percentages  of  the  low  army  men  were:  two  per  cent,  A’s; 
fourteen  per  cent,  B’s;  twenty-eight  per  cent,  C’s;  thirty- 
six  per  cent,  D’s;  and  twenty  per  cent,  E’s.  Eighteen  per 
cent  of  the  marks  of  the  low  Brown  men  were  good  and 
fifty- three  per  cent  poor.  For  the  army  men,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  figures  are  sixteen  per  cent  and  fifty-six  per  cent. 
Here  the  diagnostic  advantage  is  slightly  with  the  army 
scores,  a  fact  which  is  likewise  shown  by  the  median  grades, 
for  the  Brown  men  the  median  being  63 .  i  and  for  the 
army  men,  62. 

Interpreting  the  above  results  roughly,  it  appears  that 
men  scoring  high  in  either  the  Brown  or  the  army  tests 
had  approximately  an  even  chance  of  getting  a  high  college 
grade,  with  about  one  chance  in  four  of  getting  a  low  grade; 
while  the  men  scoring  low  had  less  than  one  chance  in  five 
of  getting  a  high  grade,  and  more  than  an  even  chance  of 
getting  a  low  grade.  The  median  mark  of  the  men  scoring 
high  in  either  of  the  intelligence  tests  was  a  low  B;  while 
the  median  mark  of  the  men  scoring  low  in  either  of  the 
tests  was  a  low  D,  on  the  border  line  of  complete  failure. 

Of  the  present  sophomore  class  who  received  good  scores 
in  the  psychological  tests  of  1918  there  are  remaining  in 
college  at  present  eighty-seven  per  cent,  and  of  this  num¬ 
ber  only  nine  per  cent  have  poor  records  in  their  academic 
work.  Of  men  receiving  a  poor  score  in  their  psychological 
tests  there  are  at  present  in  college  forty  per  cent.  Of  these 
only  sixteen  per  cent  have  good  or  average  university  grades. 
Of  the  sixty  per  cent  who  have  withdrawn  from  college 
only  seven  per  cent  had  good  or  average  grades. 

There  are  at  present  in  college  246  sophomores  who  have 
been  given  the  Brown  University  Tests.  Dividing  their 
psychological  scores  into  five  grades  and  their  average 
college  marks  for  the  last  year  and  a  half  also  into  five 
grades,  we  find  that  in  forty-four  per  cent  of  the  cases  there 
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is  an  exact  agreement  between  the  psychological  scores 
and  the  college  grades;  and  in  forty-one  per  cent  a  substan¬ 
tial  agreement;  while  in  only  fifteen  per  cent  is  there  any 
decided  disagreement.  The  following  table  gives  details: 
Average  College  Marks 
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Average 

Poor 

f 

Very  good .... 

1 1 

6 

8 

I 

0 

Good . 

4 

27 

34 

5 

2 

Psychological  Scores  < 

1 

1 

Average . 

4 

14 

44 

14 

9 

Poor . 

0 

6 

25 

14 

4 

Very  poor _ 

0 

I 

I 

0 

12 

The  scholastic  record  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  semester 
of  the  present  year  of  seventeen  sophomores  receiving 
conspicuously  lew  grades  in  the  Brown  University  Tests 
is  as  follows:  four,  dropt;  one,  left  college;  five  received 
grades  so  low  that  their  continuation  in  college  is  extremely 
doubtful;  five  received  grades  below  the  average;  while 
two  received  good  grades. 

Twelve  men  in  the  sophomore  class  were  dropt  from 
college  at  the  end  of  the  present  semester  because  of  poor 
work.  Of  these,  seven  received  low  grades  in  the  psycho¬ 
logical  test;  and  of  the  remaining  five  not  one  received  a 
high  grade.  Twenty-three  sophomores  who  have  received 
low  grades  but  have  not  been  dropt  from  college  re¬ 
ceived  the  following  scores  in  their  psychological  tests; 
eleven,  very  poor;  twelve,  low  average.  Not  one  received 
a  good  grade. 

During  the  present  academic  year  the  Brown  University 
Tests  have  been  administered  to  about  three  hundred 
freshmen,  and  the  Thorndike  Tests  to  the  same  group. 
The  Brown  Tests  have  this  year  been  given  a  definite  time 
limit,  reducing  the  median  scores  by  about  six  points  from 
those  secured  last  year.  These  tests,  using  both  series  at 
the  same  testing  period,  require  fifty-five  minutes  of  actual 
working  time.  The  Thorndike  Tests  take  approximately 
three  times  as  long  to  administer.  The  median  for  the 
^ Brown  Tests  is  62.4;  the  average,  62.06;  the  standard 
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deviation,  10.5956.  The  median  for  the  Thorndike  Tests 
is  76.5;  the  average,  75.9;  the  standard  deviation,  14.8918.  i 
The  higher  median  and  the  larger  standard  deviation  in 
the  Thorndike  Tests  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  Brown  Tests  are  scored  on  a  percentile  basis  with 
one  hundred  as  the  maximum,  while  the  Thorndike  Tests 
are  scored  on  a  gross  score  basis  which  makes  a  grade  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  a  theoretical  maximum. 

When  calculated  on  the  percentile  basis  of  total  probable 
scores,  the  distribution  curves  of  both  the  Brown  Tests 
and  the  Thorndike  Tests  are  seen  to  be  in  close  agreement. 
The  agreement  between  the  Brown  and  the  Thorndike 
Tests  is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  Pearson  Coeffi-  / 
cient  of  Correlation  between  the  ranks  obtained  by  the^ 
students  in  these  two  tests  is  0.816;  P.  E.  0.0138. 

The  results  of  both  the  Brown  and  the  Thorndike  Tests 
have  been  compared  with  the  scholastic  achievement  up 
to  the  present  time  of  the  students  taking  these  tests.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  year  a  number  of  men  received  entrance 
prizes,  on  the  basis  of  examinations  in  classics,  modern 
languages  and  mathematics.  Of  these  prize-men  all 
except  one  had  high  intelligence  scores.  One  man  re¬ 
ceived  an  average  score,  but  the  value  of  his  intelligence 
rating  was  decidedly  reduced  by  the  fact  that  he  is  a  for¬ 
eigner  who  has  considerable  difficulty  with  English. 

Correlations  have  been  obtained  between  the  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  and  the  first  semester’s  marks  of  the  present 
freshman  class.  The  Pearson  coefficient  for  the  Brown 
Tests  and  the  college  marks  is  0.46;  for  the  Thorndike 
Tests  and  the  college  marks,  0.53.  These  results  are  0.07 
below  those  obtained  last  year  at  a  corresponding  period 
for  the  Brown  Tests.  The  Thorndike  Tests  have  exactly  v 
the  same  coefficient  as  had  the  Brown  Tests  administered 
last  year  when  correlated  with  the  average  grades  for  the 
first  term  of  last  year.  These  figures  seem  to  indicate  a 
slight  superiority  in  the  prognostic  value  of  the  Thorndike 
Tests.  Some  of  the  more  significant  results  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  men  receiving  relatively  high  marks  at  the  end  of 
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their  first  semester’s  work,  forty-five  stood  above  the  median 
in  the  Brown  Tests  and  fifteen  below.  The  corresponding 
figures  for  the  Thorndike  Tests  are  forty-five  above  and  thir¬ 
teen  below.  Of  the  men  receiving  low  grades  at  the  end 
of  their  first  semester,  fifteen  were  above  the  median  in 
the  Brown  Tests  and  fifty-three  below.  For  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  Tests  the  figures  are  twenty  and  fifty-two.  Stated  in 
another  way,  men  receiving  high  grades  stood  three  chances 
to  one  of  being  above  the  median  in  the  Brown  Tests  and 
three  and  one-half  to  one  of  being  above  the  median  in  the 
Thorndike  Tests;  while  men  receiving  low  grades  stood 
three  and  one-half  chances  to  one  of  being  below  the 
median  in  the  Brown  Tests  and  two  and  one-half  chances 
to  one  of  being  below  the  median  in  the  Thorndike  Tests. 

In  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  Thorndike  Tests,  forty-six 
per  cent  received  records  so  low  that  without  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  subsequent  semesters  their  graduation  from 
college  will  be  impossible;  twenty-two  per  cent  received 
marks  that  gave  slight  promise  of  successful  subsequent 
records ;  twenty-eight  per  cent  received  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  records ;  while  four  per  cent  received  good  records. 

In  the  upper  quartile  of  the  Thorndike  Tests,  forty-four 
per  cent  received  good  records ;  thirty-two  per  cent  received 
records  indicating  ordinary  college  ability;  thirteen  per 
cent  received  records  somewhat  below  the  average;  while 
eleven  per  cent  received  such  low  grades  as  to  indicate 
probable  failure  in  carrying  college  work. 

In  the  lowest  quartile  of  the  Brown  University  Tests, 
forty-six  per  cent  received  records  so  low  that  without  de¬ 
cided  improvement  in  subsequent  semesters  their  graduation 
from  college  will  be  impossible;  fifteen  per  cent  received 
marks  that  gave  slight  promise  of  successful  subsequent 
records;  twenty-eight  per  cent  received  reasonably  satisfac¬ 
tory  records;  while  eleven  per  cent  received  good  records. 

In  the  upper  quartile  of  the  Brown  University  Tests, 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  men  received  good  records;  thirty- 
two  per  cent  received  records  indicating  ordinary  college 
ability;  seven  per  cent  received  records  somewhat  below 
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the  average ;  while  ten  per  cent  received  records  so  low  as 
to  indicate  probable  failure  in  carrying  college  work. 

'  In  the  Brown  University  Tests,  the  lowest  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  men  tested  (forty-three  in  all)  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  records:  twenty-eight  per  cent  received  an  average 
grade  of  E;  forty-four  per  cent  received  an  average  grade 
of  D ;  twenty-one  per  cent  received  an  average  grade  of  C ; 
and  seven  per  cent  received  an  average  grade  of  B.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  had  one  or  more  failures,  and  fourteen  per 
cent  received  A’s  in  one  or  more  subjects.  The  lowest 
eight  per  cent  of  the  men  tested  (twenty-five  in  all)  re¬ 
ceived  marks  as  follows:  thirty- two  per  cent  received  an 
average  mark  of  E ;  forty-four  per  cent  received  a  mark  of  D ; 
twenty-four  per  cent  received  a  mark  of  C.  Sixty-four  per 
cent  received  one  or  more  failures,  and  eight  per  cent  received 
A’s  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

The  lowest  fifteen  per  cent  (forty-three)  in  the  Thorndike 
Tests  received  marks  as  follows:  twenty-eight  per  cent 
received  the  average  mark  of  E ;  forty-eight  per  cent,  the  mark 
of  D ;  twenty-one  per  cent,  the  mark  of  C ;  and  three  per  cent, 
the  mark  of  B.  Ninety  per  cent  received  one  or  more 
failures,  and  eight  per  cent  received  A’s  in  one  or  more  sub¬ 
jects.  In  the  lowest  eight  per  cent,  the  marks  were  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  forty  per  cent  received  an  average  mark  of  E ;  forty-eight 
per  cent,  a  mark  of  D ;  and  twelve  per  cent,  a  mark  of  C. 
Ninety-six  per  cent  received  one  or  more  failures.  No  stu¬ 
dent  received  an  A  in  any  subject. 

Combining  the  lowest  ten  per  cent  of  the  Thorndike  and 
Brown  Tests,  the  marks  were  as  follows:  thirty-two  per 
cent  received  average  E ;  forty-five  per  cent,  D ;  twenty  per 
cent,  C;  and  three  per  cent,  B.  Ninety  per  cent  received 
one  or  more  failures. 

Fifteen  per  cent  (forty- three)  of  the  Brown  men  tested 
who  received  high  scores  in  the  Brown  University  Tests 
obtained  the  following  marks :  two  per  cent  received  average 
A’s;  sixty-five  per  cent,  B’s;  twenty-one  per  cent,  C’s;  ten  per 
cent,  D’s;  and  two  per  cent,  E’s.  Thirty-three  per  cent 
received  A’s  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  ten  per  cent  re- 
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ceived  failures  in  one  or  more  subjects.  In  the  highest 
eight  per  cent  the  marks  were  as  follows:  eight  per  cent  re¬ 
ceived  average  A’s;  sixty-eight  per  cent,  B’s;  twelve  per  cent, 
C’s;  twelve  per  cent,  D’s.  Fifty-six  per  cent  received  A’s  in 
one  or  more  subjects  and  eight  per  cent  received  a  failure 
in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Fifteen  per  cent  of  the  men  tested  likewise  received 
high  scores  in  the  Thorndike  Tests.  For  these  men,  the 
marks  were  as  follows :  two  per  cent  received  average  A’s ; 
thirty-eight  per  cent,  B’s;  forty-two  per  cent,  C’s;  sixteen  per 
cent,  D’s;  and  two  per  cent,  E’s.  Forty-four  per  cent  re¬ 
ceived  A’s  in  one  or  more  subjects,  and  two  persons  re- 
ceiv’ed  each  E  in  one  subject.  In  the  highest  eight  per  cent, 
eight  per  cent  received  average  A’s;  fifty-four  per  cent,  B’s; 
twenty  per  cent,  C’s;  and  eighteen  per  cent,  D’s. 

These  results  definitely  indicate  that  men  receiving 
scores  in  the  lowest  fifteen  per  cent  of  either  the  Brown  or 
the  Thorndike  Tests  have  a  relatively  small  chance  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  college  degree.  A  further  analysis  shows  that  in 
the  Thorndike  Tests  fifty-two  per  cent  are  practically 
hopeless,  twenty-five  per  cent  very  doubtful,  eighteen  per 
cent  fair,  and  five  per  cent  good;  in  the  Brown  Tests 
forty-two  per  cent  are  hopeless,  fourteen  per  cent  very 
doubtful,  thirty-four  per  cent  fair,  and  ten  per  cent  good. 
On  the  other  hand,  men  scoring  high  in  these  tests  have  a 
good  chance  of  graduating,  in  the  Thorndike  Tests  forty- 
eight  per  cent  receiving  good  grades,  thirty  per  cent  fair, 
twelve  per  cent  doubtful,  and  ten  per  cent  hopeless ;  in  the 
Brown  Tests  sixty-four  per  cent  receiving  good  grades, 
twenty-one  per  cent  fair,  seven  per  cent  doubtful,  and  eight 
per  cent  hopeless. 

However,  while  it  is  true  that  as  a  rule  men  scoring  low 
will  not  succeed  in  college,  the  lowest  men  can  not  be  ex¬ 
cluded  on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence  tests  alone  without 
the  danger  of  doing  injustice  to  a  few  individuals.  If  the 
lowest  ten  men  in  the  Thorndike  Tests  had  been  excluded 
from  college,  there  is  a  probability  that  one  would  have  been 
excluded  without  good  reason  as  judged  by  this  first  term’s 
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record.  The  same  is  true  of  the  lowest  ten  men  in  the 
Brown  Tests.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  while  in¬ 
telligence  tests  are  reasonably  good  measures  of  probable 
success  in  college  they  are  not  by  any  means  perfect. 

There  are  various  causes  for  these  imperfections.  In 
the  first  place,  these  tests  are  not  absolutely  accurate  mea¬ 
sures  of  intelligence.  At  times  they  fail  to  indicate  the  real 
mentality  of  the  student  tested.  One  of  the  causes  that 
affect  their  reliability  is  that  the  student  who  takes  the  ^ 
test  may  have  a  faulty  knowledge  of  English.  In  at  least 
six  instances  in  which  men  scored  low  in  their  intelligence 
tests  and  received  good  marks  in  college,  this  seems  to  be 
the  probable  explanation.  Again,  the  student  may  be  up¬ 
set  or  nervous  when  he  takes  the  mental  test.  At  least 
one  instance  of  this  sort  occurred  in  the  tests  given  last 
fall.  At  times  the  student  does  not  take  the  examination 
seriously  and  does  not  try  to  do  his  best.  Several  men 
reported  that  some  of  the  questions  seemed  so  silly  that 
the}’  gave  trivial  or  ridiculous  answers.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Thorndike  “best-reasons  test.”  In  my  opinion, 
such  tests  should  be  avoided  in  making  up  a  set  of  test 
questions.  If  psychological  tests  are  to  be  successfully 
administered,  a  sufficient  incentive  must  be  provided  for 
the  student  to  work  conscientiously  and  with  sustained 
effort.  Among  the  Brown  men  tested  there  was  shown  an 
evident  tendency  to  slight  the  last  test,  in  order  to  finish 
as  soon  as  possible  a  task  that  had  become  wearisome. 
Those  examined  were  told  that  the  tests  were  to  be  used  in 
finding  out  facts  in  regard  to  their  probable  abilities  and 
capacities  for  doing  college  work,  but  they  knew  in  most 
instances  that  their  college  entrance  was  not  conditioned  on 
success  in  the  tests. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  successful  passing  of  the  tests 
is  made  the  condition  of  college  entrance,  or  of  some  other 
equally  important  matter,  there  will  be  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  to  coach  for  the  tests.  The  Thorndike  tests  vary  con¬ 
siderably  in  their  coachability.  Mere  familiarity  with 
the  nature  of  psychological  tests  means  some  advantage 
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in  passing  such  tests.  In  the  last  year’s  examination,  the 
second  pair  of  the  Brown  Tests  received  an  average  score 
of  six  per  cent  more  than  did  the  first  pair.  A  similar  re¬ 
sult  was  obtained  in  the  administration  of  these  tests  dur¬ 
ing  the  present  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  first  and 
second  sets  of  the  Thorndike  Tests  (identical  in  form  and 
of  similar  difficulty)  secured  practically  the  same  average 
scores,  namely, — 109  and  iii.  The  lack  of  any  marked 
improvement  of  the  second  over  the  first  test  in  the  Thorn¬ 
dike  series  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  be¬ 
fore  giving  these  tests  a  fore-exercise  of  ten  minutes  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  which  the  students  were  required  to  examine  a 
test  similar  to  the  two  that  followed.  This  ten  minutes 
proved  sufficient  as  a  brief  coaching  period. 

Intensive  coaching  would,  however,  yield  more  sub¬ 
stantial  results.  Some  of  the  tests  could  be  but  little  im¬ 
proved  thru  any  ordinary  amount  of  practise,  as,  for 
example,  the  range  of  information  tests.  Such  tests  as  the 
reading  tests  and  the  arithmetic  tests  could  be  coached  for 
definitely,  but  many  hours  of  practise  would  be  necessary 
for  substantial  results.  Other  tests  could  be  materially 
improved  by  a  short  period  of  practise  in  the  technique  of 
their  solution.  Of  these,  the  facts-and-conclusions  test  is 
the  most  conspicuous  example.  Any  student  of  fair  ability 
can,  in  a  few  moments,  be  shown  how  to  pass  with  a  per¬ 
fect  score  all  tests  of  this  nature,  provided  that  the  time 
limit  for  the  test  is  reasonably  long.  It  is  evident  that  any 
test  in  which  the  technique  is  the  all  important  matter 
should  be  excluded  from  a  group  of  standardized  psycho¬ 
logical  tests. 

A  second  reason  why  intelligence  tests  fail  always  to  corre¬ 
late  well  with  success  in  college  is  that  qualities  other  than 
intelligence  contribute  to  a  student’s  academic  career. 
In  a  considerable  number  of  instances  men  of  good  ability 
do  poor  work  because  of  lack  of  serious  purpose,  or  be¬ 
cause  of  outside  interests  and  distractions.  Not  infre¬ 
quently  men  of  good  ability  slight  college  work  because  they 
can  “get  by’’  without  serious  effort. 
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Of  the  men  of  the  two  lower  classes  who  at  the  present 
time  have  against  their  names  an  excessive  number  of  un¬ 
excused  absences  from  recitations,  forty-seven  per  cent  re¬ 
ceived  good  psychological  scores,  thirty-five  per  cent  re¬ 
ceived  average  scores  and  eighteen  per  cent  low  scores. 
Some  of  these  men  have  frankly  stated  that  since  they  can 
do  sufficiently  good  work  to  get  passing  grades  without 
regular  attendance  on  classes  they  see  no  harm  in  absenting 
themselves  from  recitations. 

In  the  third  place,  marks  are  inaccurate  measures  of  suc¬ 
cess,  and  are  frequently  given  carelessly.  In  the  present 
instance  another  related  cause  operated  to  attentuate  the 
correlation, — the  college  grades  were  not  well  distributed,  a 
large  number  of  men  receiving  low  grades  and  only  a  few 
high  grades.  There  were  many  average  grades  of  C  and  D, 
less  of  B,  and  only  two  of  A  in  the  entire  freshman  class,  the 
median  grade  for  the  first  semester’s  work  being  71  (a  low  C). 
The  number  of  failures  were  far  greater  than  the  number  of 
A’s.  One  quarter  of  the  entire  class  received  grades  so  low 
that  they  have  a  very  slight  chance  of  continuing  beyond  the 
present  year  in  college. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  college  men  are  a  highly 
selected  group.  The  Alpha  Army  Tests  given  last  year 
showed  that  all  the  college  men  were  found  in  the  officer 
group.  Indeed,  there  was  not  a  single  one  in  the  lowest  tenth 
of  the  officer  group  scores.  Intelligence  tests  should,  there¬ 
fore,  show  even  higher  prognostic  value  when  given  to  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  school  pupils. 

Altho  intelligence  tests  do  not  at  present,  and  proba¬ 
bly  never  will  predict  with  absolute  certainty  scholastic 
ability,  they  are  extremely  important  instruments,  when 
used  discreetly  and  combined  with  other  information  in 
indicating  school  efficiency,  and  they  should  become  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable  in  the  field  of  educational  selection,  ad¬ 
vice  and  direction. 

Stephen  S.  Colvin 

Brown  University 
Providence,  R.  I. 


Ill 

THE  LIFE  THEY  LIVE 

WHAT  IT  MAKES  OF  A  MAN 


All  over  the  world,  labor  is  restless.  The  war  is  over, 
prices  are  soaring;  only  heavy  and  continuous  production 
can  bring  them  down;  and  manufacturers  are  calling  upon 
labor  to  put  forth  added  effort  to  meet  the  mammoth  mush¬ 
room  growth  of  peace  demand.  Yet  in  the  face  of  a  great 
industrial  crisis,  labor  has  in  many  cases  ceased  to  work 
at  all,  and  in  every  case  has  ceased  to  work  at  the  pre-war 
speed.  Man  for  man,  American  industry  is  producing  far 
less  than  it  did  before  the  war;  and  it  is  doubted  by  many 
industrial  leaders  whether  labor  will  ever  again  respond 
to  the  speeding  up  process  of  ante-bellum  days.  Many 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  situation,  but  the  most 
fundamental  is  that  the  old  rewards  of  labor  no  longer  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  modem  man.  The  war  has  been  an  amazing 
educator.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  everybody  has 
read  the  papers;  ideas  as  such  have  attained  a  currency 
before  unheard  of  even  among  democratic  populations;  the 
intellectual  horizon  of  quite  average  men  has  broadened 
to  the  international ;  and  in  the  army  and  government  work¬ 
shop,  all  classes  have  mingled  and  interchanged  standards. 
The  upshot  of  it  all  is  that  the  American  laborer  is  no  longer 
satisfied  with  a  mere  living;  he  demands  a  life.  And  his 
idea  of  what  comprises  a  life  has  undergone  a  rapid  and 
astounding  transformation.  He  wants  better  food,  better 
houses,  better  education  for  his  children,  greater  leisure 
and  greater  facilities  for  enjoying  it;  and  above  all,  he  in¬ 
sists  that  his  job  be  vitalized  and  made  interesting  by  a 
share  in  industrial  control.  His  methods  are  frequently, 
anti-social  and  unintelligent;  but  they  are  as  intelligent  as 
we  have  educated  him  to  be,  and,  even  when  most  exasperat- 
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ing,  not  without  their  democratic  point.  In  any  case, 
during  the  war,  labor  learned  for  the  first  time  its  real  sig¬ 
nificance  and  power,  and  now  it  is  refusing  to  work  except 
as  a  means  to  a  better  and  fuller  life. 

The  teaching  profession  is  undergoing  a  similar  spiritual 
upheaval.  The  war  has  shown  society  and  the  teachers 
the  immense  importance  of  education.  By  education  alone 
can  the  gains  of  the  war  be  realized  and  secured.  And 
with  the  vast  increase  of  respect  for  his  occupation,  which 
this  fact  has  brought  to  every  teacher,  has  come  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  of  self  respect,  a  sense  of  the  value  of 
himself  to  himself  and  to  society,  and  the  determination 
to  measure  up  in  personality  to  the  social  function  which 
he  is  called  upon  to  exercise.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  new 
movement  for  higher  salaries  for  teachers.  It  is  not  only 
the  rise  in  prices.  Prices  have  risen  before,  and  teachers 
have  meekly  continued  to  teach  on  the  old  schedules,  but 
it  is  the  new  conviction  that  they  must  lead  in  the  conquest 
of  the  future  that  has  given  to  the  salary  movement  its 
greatest  impetus.  If  they  are  to  lead,  teachers  must  be 
leaders,  and  present  conditions  are  not  favorable  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  leadership  in  the  teaching  profession.  They 
do  not  produce  the  right  type  of  person. 

If  you  were  thinking  of  entering  a  new  profession,  what 
questions  would  you  ask  about  your  future  calling?  “How 
much  money  am  I  likely  to  make?”  “Is  the  work  inter¬ 
esting  in  itself  and  worth  while  in  the  end?”  “What  kind 
of  a  man  will  doing  this  work  make  out  of  me?”  Yes,  you 
would  ask,  “How  much  money  am  I  likely  to  make?”  We 
may  talk  about  the  charms  and  virtues  of  the  simple  life, 
but  it  has  been  well  said  that  nothing  simplifies  life  like  a 
little  ready  money.  We  have  heard  for  many  centuries  a 
great  deal  of  cant  about  the  blessings  of  poverty.  But 
while  it  is  true  that  unearned  riches  are  many  times  a  curse, 
it  is  also  true  that  real  poverty  is  invariably  and  inevitably 
one.  Poverty  and  its  offspring  are  at  the  root  of  most 
social  disorders.  Poverty  spells  starvation  and  stunted 
development.  There  is  nothing  spiritually,  intellectually. 
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or  physically  to  be  said  for  it.  A  period  of  poverty  seems, 
however,  close  upon  the  teaching  profession  and  I  doubt 
whether,  if  money  were  the  decisive  factor,  we  should  make 
up  our  minds  to  enter  it.  Apparently  a  great  many  people 
are  refusing  to  enter  the  profession  on  just  this  ground,  and 
an  even  greater  number  day  by  day  are  leaving  it.  We 
have  heard  over  and  over  again  about  the  teacher  shortage 
and  especially  the  decline  in  the  number  of  good  men 
teachers.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  statistics  as  to 
teachers’  salaries  as  compared  with  prices  and  with 
wages  in  various  unskilled  occupations.  Nor  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  the  better  salaries  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession  are,  under  the  usual  schedule,  open  to  per¬ 
haps  ten  per  cent  of  all  the  teachers,  whereas,  “in  carpentry, 
bricklaying  or  painting,  any  first-class  workman  can  earn 
wages  that  exceed  the  teacher’s  maximum.’’  But  per¬ 
haps  “it  was  not  the  gold  that  they  wanted  so  much  as  the 
finding  the  gold.’’  Perhaps  when  our  teachers  entered  the 
profession,  it  was  the  work  and  not  the  salary  that  looked 
attractive. 

Is  the  work  interesting  in  itself  and  worth  while  in  the 
end?  That  is  a  question  you  would  ask  before  taking 
up  any  new  profession,  I  am  sure.  And  that  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  a  genuine  teacher  can  always  answer  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  Yes,  it  is  the  most  fascinating  and  the  most  worth¬ 
while  job  in  the  world,  if  the  conditions  are  right  and  if 
one  brings  to  it  the  abundant  vitality  of  a  developed 
personality.  But  we  judge  of  a  job  most  of  all  by  what 
it  makes  of  a  man;  for  no  matter  how  great  the  money 
rewards  or  how  interesting  the  work,  if  the  performance 
of  this  work  unfits  the  man  for  complete  living,  or  if  it 
unfits  him  for  the  further  efficient  performance  of  the 
very  work  itself,  then  we  look  upon  a  job  with  justified 
suspicion.  Judge  of  a  job  by  what  it  makes  of  a  man, 
and  what  becomes  of  the  teaching  profession.  I  think  the 
finest  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  is  attracted  into 
school  work — comic  supplements  and  exceptions  notwith¬ 
standing.  But  what  becomes  all  too  often  of  this  splendid 
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manhood  and  womanhood  in  the  teaching  profession  ? 
What  kind  of  a  man  or  woman  does  a  lifetime  of  teaching 
now  produce? 

The  former  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  western  city 
used  to  tell  a  good  story  on  himself.  One  day  he  sat  down 
in  a  railway  station  and  glanced  across  at  the  man  on  the 
opposite  seat.  He  prided  himself  on  being  able  to  diag¬ 
nose  professional  character  on  sight.  “Tired  old  school 
teacher”  was  his  inward  comment.  The  man  opposite 
seemed,  however,  strangely  familiar.  “I  ought  to  know 
that  fellow,”  thought  the  superintendent.  He  looked  at 
him  more  sharply.  And  lo,  he  saw  that  he  was  gazing  into 
a  mirror  at  his  own  reflection.  He  had  recognized  the 
type  before  the  individual.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
type;  we  recognize  the  fatal  marks  upon  our  friends,  and 
if  we  are  teachers,  we  detect  their  appearance  in  ourselves 
without  being  able  to  check  their  development.  Like  the 
man  in  Kipling’s  famous  poem  who,  “Stood  beside  and 
watched  himself  behaving  like  a  blooming  fool,”  we  see 
ourselves  becoming  typical  school  teachers  with  all  the 
school  teacher’s  vices — self  conscious,  dictatorial,  critical, 
fussy,  absorbed  in  routine,  academic,  conservative,  cut 
off  from  the  active  world  of  men  and  affairs,  physically 
below  par — oh,  everything  that  is  unfortunately  quite,  quite 
typical,  and  that  by  warping  the  personality  unfits  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  powerful  leadership. 

Now  there  is  nothing  in  the  mere  business  of  teaching 
that  should  develop  these  human  shortcomings.  A  mother 
does  practically  the  same  sort  of  work  as  a  school  teacher — 
only  more  so;  she  teaches  day  in  day  out,  year  in  year  out; 
she  handles  the  child  entirely  thru  a  far  more  difficult 
period  than  the  school  age;  and  she  exerts  a  far  more  dis¬ 
ciplinary  control.  But  you  never  hear  people  say,  “Oh,  she  is 
a  mother,”  in  that  tone  of  condescension  which  tinges  the 
comment,  “Oh,  she  is  a  school  teacher.”  No,  it  is  not  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  a  school  teacher  does  which 
tends — of  course  it  can  not  always  succeed — to  turn  into 
“school  ma’ams”  the  fine  men  and  women  who  enter  the 
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profession.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  is  done.  Let  us  review  some  of  these 
conditions. 

A  mother  works  with  her  own  children;  she  is  absorbed 
in  the  child;  she  thinks  not  of  how  much  she  knows,  but 
always  of  how  much  the  child  is  learning;  she  thinks  only 
of  how  clever  he  is,  and  not  of  how  clever  she  is  to  be  able 
to  teach  him.  The  whole  emphasis  is  on  him  and  not  on 
her  superiority  to  him.  But  the  teacher  does  not  teach 
her  own  children;  and  not  only  that,  but  she  knows  almost 
to  a  certainty  that  she  never  will  have  any  children  of  her 
own.  In  some  cities,  of  course,  they  do  allow  women 
teachers  to  marry,  altho  in  many  of  these  places  they  dis¬ 
charge  them  as  soon  as  they  have  children.  In  many 
cities  a  woman  teacher  has  to  sign  a  contract  not  to  marry 
before  she  gets  her  position  for  the  year.  It  is  like  taking 
the  veil.  However,  this  is  beside  the  point,  which  is  that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  teaching  one’s  own  chil¬ 
dren,  and  being  an  onlooker  at  life,  so  to  speak,  and  always 
dealing  with  someone  else’s.  It  is  a  matter  of  psychology; 
in  many  cases  a  splendid  teacher  maintains  a  purely  ma¬ 
ternal  attitude,  which  sinks  itself  entirely  in  the  child;  but 
the  tendency  is  working  the  other  way,  and  the  so-called 
“school  teacher’’  attitude  is  largely  traceable  on  the  part 
of  women  at  least  to  this  fact  of  biological  detachment 
from  life. 

Another  factor  which  goes  to  producing  the  “school 
teacher’’  attitude  toward  life  is  that  teachers  come  almost 
entirely  into  contact  with  their  inferiors,  or  at  least  with 
people  whom  they  think  are  their  inferiors.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  they  do  not  recognize  that  a  student  may  be  much 
their  superior  in  brains,  altho  he  may  not  know  as  much 
as  they  do  about  history  or  arithmetic.  Sometimes  they 
do  not  recognize  that  here  is  a  chance  humbly  to  lay  their 
greater  knowledge  at  the  feet  of  his  greater  capacity.  But, 
even  with  the  gifted  pupil,  teachers  still  have  the  fatal 
advantage  of  greater  experience  with  life;  and,  on  the 
whole,  it  remains  true  that  coming  constantly  in  contact 
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with  immature  minds,  >  the  instructor  does  not  get  the 
stimulus  of  intellectual  competition  or  the  wholesome 
corrective  of  adult  criticism  on  his  work  and  his  ideas. 
In  his  world,  the  teacher  is  supreme;  and  supremacy  is 
dangerous  to  character,  manners  and  thinking.  For  in¬ 
stance,  the  teacher  is  seldom  a  good  conversationalist;  he 
is  too  used  to  laying  down  the  law.  Then,  too,  teachers 
are  self-conscious;  they  are  a  little  bit  stagey;  they  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  an  audience;  they  do  not  converse;  they 
discourse,  with  an  eye  on  the  gallery.  Some  one  once  asked 
Queen  Victoria  for  her  opinion  of  those  inveterate  rivals 
for  her  favor,  Gladstone  and  Disraeli.  “Oh,  I  like  Dizzie 
best,”  she  replied.  “He  talks  to  me  as  if  I  were  a  woman. 
Gladstone  addresses  me  as  tho  I  were  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.”  Well,  teachers  are  all  a  little  inclined  to  be  Glad¬ 
stones  in  this  respect,  I  am  afraid.  The  most  glaring  ex¬ 
ample  of  getting  a  professional  stamp  that  I  have  ever 
met  is  the  case  of  several  old  friends  who  have  in  recent 
years  become  university  deans.  They  really  are  the  nicest 
people  in  the  world,  but  you  can  not  converse  with  them. 
They  have  become  too  judicial.  You  remark  that  it  is  a 
fine  day,  and  they  take  the  matter  under  advisement  be¬ 
fore  hazarding  a  reply.  They  are  almost  considering 
whether  after  all  they  can  permit  the  day  to  be  fine.  It 
might  create  a  precedent;  it  might  give  future  days  a  reck¬ 
less  and  riotous  impetus  toward  fineness  which  would  dis¬ 
turb  the  balanced  order  of  nature  established  by  the  Creator 
and  vised  and  passed  by  his  earthly  vice  regent,  the  college 
dean. 

Of  course,  this  is  an  “extreme  case!”  But  for  these 
and  for  other  reasons,  the  teacher  enjoys  a  species  of  un¬ 
recognized  but  powerfully  operative  social  isolation. 
People  are  afraid  of  the  teacher;  they  think  he  knows  more 
than  they  do;  and  because  he  has  a  final  and  decisive  way 
of  putting  things,  they  suspect  that  he  thinks  he  knows  a 
great  deal  more — which  is,  of  course  a  much  greater  crime. 
I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  average 
teacher,  man  or  woman,  is  not  socially  successful.  That  is 
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not  because  teachers  do  not  have  to  a  high  degree  the 
qualities  that  make  for  social  success,  but  because  the 
present  conditions  under  which  they  work  develop  certain 
other  traits  which  obscure  the  fundamentally  social  virtues 
possest  by  every  successful  teacher.  I  wonder  if  you 
often  hear  people  say  enthusiastically  of  a  new  acquaint¬ 
ance,  “Oh  yes,  Mr.  Brown,  that  rising  young  school  teacher, 
interesting  fellow.  By  all  means  have  him  to  dine.” 
Now,  if  he  were  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  or  an  engineer,  that  is 
just  what  they  would  say,  but  why  the  difference?  The 
social  isolation  of  the  school  teacher  is  due  not  only  to  a 
sort  of  avoidance  on  the  part  of  laymen,  but  to  the  fact 
that  teaching  occupies  almost  all  a  teacher’s  time.  He 
has  not  any  leisure  to  be  sociable  in.  The  shopman  shuts 
up  his  shop  at  closing  time  and  leaves  it  downtown.  The 
teacher  brings  his  shop  home  with  him  from  school  every 
night  in  the  form  of  papers  to  grade  or  lessons  to  prepare 
and  plan  for  the  next  day.  Whatever  vitiating  influences 
a  business  man’s  work  may  exert  upon  character  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  eight  or  nine  hours  daily.  A  teacher’s  calling  be¬ 
sieges  him  morning,  noon  and  night  with  continuous  in¬ 
sistency.  Sometimes  teachers  even  teach  at  night !  Teach¬ 
ing  will  monopolize  you  “ef  you  don’t  watch  out” — and 
especially  will  it  monopolize  the  more  ambitious  and  earn¬ 
est  teacher;  and  this  monopoly  will  mean  poorer  teaching 
thru  increased  social  isolation. 

The  teacher’s  personality  is  limited  not  only  by  social 
isolation,  but  by  separation  from  the  civic  and  political 
life  of  the  community.  Most  teachers  are  too  busy  to 
keep  in  touch;  in  some  communities  they  are  prevented  by 
mandate  or  even  by  contract  from  any  political  activity; 
and  there  is  little  in  the  routine  of  classroom  work  to  bring 
the  teacher  in  first  hand  contact  with  the  world.  He  gets 
out  of  the  current.  He  does  not  strike  his  roots  into  life; 
yet  it  is  from  life  that  all  successful  leadership  draws  its 
sustenance.  The  average  teacher  is  a  potted  plant;  there 
is  earth  in  his  pot  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  not  the  life-giving 
mother  earth  beaten  on  by  sun  and  rain,  thru  which  the 
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great  electric  currents  pour  from  universal  pole  to  pole. 
The  teacher  is,  alas,  too  often  removed  in  every  way  from 
vital  human  contact  with  his  day. 

And  last,  but  most  important,  salaries  have  become  so 
inadequate  that  the  teacher  can  not  counteract  these  un¬ 
favorable  conditions  by  travel,  recreation,  varied  social 
life,  or  further  professional  study :  travel  to  vitalize  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction  and  to  shake  him  out  of  his  mental 
rut;  theaters,  concerts,  parties,  sports  to  put  him  in  a  re¬ 
ceptive  and  enjoying  instead  of  a  didactic  and  improving 
attitude  toward  life;  and  professional  study  to  keep  him 
from  going  to  sleep  in  his  intellectual  autocracy.  Far  from 
enjoying  these  necessary  opportunities,  on  the  contrary, 
in  their  leisure  and  vacation  time,  teachers  are  usually 
doing  some  sort  of  extra  work,  in  order  to  make  both  ends 
meet,  support  their  families,  and  provide  for  their  old  age. 

We  have  industrial  laws  on  our  statute  books  providing 
for  compensation  in  the  case  of  industrial  accident  and  occu¬ 
pational  disease.  Teaching  is  a  dangerous  trade,  subject 
to  a  deadly  occupational  disease,  from  which  the  mortality 
rate  is  high.  This  disease  is  the  limitation  of  personality 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  a  limitation  which  unfits 
the  teacher  for  being  either  a  good  man  or  a  good  pedagog 
and  from  which  the  only  opportunity  of  escape  is  in  a  full 
life  outside  of  school  hours.  And  I  submit  that  a  full  life 
outside  of  school  hours  is  possible  only  on  higher  salaries 
than  those  at  present  paid  to  the  majority  of  the  teaching 
profession. 

Perhaps  you  ask,  “Well,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  the  teacher  has  a  full  life  or  not?  He  teaches 
just  as  well.  He  can  work  a  problem  in  arithmetic  just  as 
well  in  a  suit  of  clothes  three  years  old,  and  whether  he 
has  been  to  the  theater  this  winter  or  not.”  I  doubt  it. 
I  doubt  whether  anyone  does  work  well  when  he  is  not 
reasonably  satisfied  with  himself.  It  is  a  problem  in  morale. 
An  irritated  state  of  mind  does  not  produce  vitality  and 
concentration  in  thinking.  One  thinks  of  himself  and 
not  of  his  work.  One’s  energies  are  divided  between  arith- 
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metic  in  school  and  arithmetic  in  the  grocery  bill.  But 
granted  that  a  teacher  can  do  his  sums  and  plan  his  lessons 
as  well  on  too  little  as  on  enough  a  month,  is  teaching  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  doing  sums?  The  old  household  drudge 
may  make  perhaps  as  good  pies  and  gravies  as  the  intelli¬ 
gent  modern  woman;  but  which  makes  the  best  mother? 
In  Ibsen’s  great  play,  The  doWs  house,  Nora  Helmer  dis¬ 
covers  that  until  she  is  a  complete  human  being,  she  is  unfit 
to  be  a  mother.  And  I  say  that  until  we  are  complete 
human  beings,  we  are  unfit  to  be  school  teachers.  Even 
to  teach  one’s  lesson  well,  one  has  to  keep  some  independent 
interests,  to  replenish  one’s  stock  of  ideas  first  hand  from 
living.  And  lessons  are  only  a  part  of  a  good  teacher’s 
work.  You  teach  far  more  by  what  you  are  than  by  the 
lessons  you  assign. “Character,”  says  Emerson,  “operates 
on  sight  and  without  speech,”  and  character  is  the  great 
educator.  Your  child  is  your  natural  copyist,  your 
dramatist  in  living.  Consider  then  the  loss  if  his  daily 
model  be  not  one  whose  whole  personality  and  mode  of 
thought  and  life  can  stand  as  an  inspiration.  Hence  the 
immense  importance  to  education  of  the  present  salary 
movement  toward  a  fuller  and  more  complete  life  for  the 
members  of  the  profession.  The  day  of  asceticism  has 
past;  the  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  monks,  who  by 
their  frugal  lives  gave  the  lessons  of  self-control  and  spiritual 
devotion  to  the  turbulent  savage  invaders  of  western 
Europe;  but  the  monkish  life  will  not  drive  home  to  the 
world  today  those  ideals  which  modem  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  exist  to  teach. 

Some  years  ago  I  listened  to  an  address  by  an  eminent 
German  scholar  on  English,  American  and  German  ideals 
of  manhood.  This  speaker  maintained  that  the  English 
ideal  of  manhood  was  gentility,  correctness,  all  we  imply 
by  the  fine  old  phrase  “a  perfect  gentleman.”  This  con¬ 
ception  he  criticized  as  being  too  narrow,  putting  too  much 
stress  upon  convention,  upon  adaptation  to  an  established 
code.  He  did  not  use  the  words,  but  he  meant  that  this 
was  not  a  creative  ideal.  The  American,  on  the  other 
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hand,  had  as  his  ideal  efficiency;  to  this,  thought  our  Ger¬ 
man  critic,  we  sacrificed  all  other  human  values,  forgetting 
that  mere  working  efficiency  is  a  means  to  life  and  not  an 
end,  and  that  a  man  who  is  merely  efficient  and  nothing 
more  is  a  tool  rather  than  a  master  of  life.  But  the  Ger¬ 
man  ideal  of  manhood,  he  said,  was  something  broader  and 
more  cultivated;  it  was  what  he  called  Personlichkeit — de¬ 
veloped  personality;  gentile,  yes;  efficient,  yes;  but  more 
than  eithei  of  these,  many-sided,  cultivated,  centered 
neither  on  mere  work  nor  on  mere  social  correctness,  but  on 
living  fully,  broadly,  completely,  on  an  active  responsive¬ 
ness  to  life  at  every  point.  I  question  whether  Germany 
has  attained  to  this  gentleman’s  notion  of  Personlichkeit,  or 
whether  she  has  any  monopoly  upon  the  ideal ;  but  it  is  an  idea 
upon  which  emphasis  needs  to  be  laid  in  our  bustling  prac¬ 
tical  country".  We  think  too  much  of  our  material  produc¬ 
tion  and  not  enough  of  our  human  product  and  its  quality, 
forgetting  that  the  whole  purpose  of  our  vast  industrial, 
agricultural  and  commercial  activity  is  the  type  of  human 
life  which  this  activity  supports. 

The  first  aim  of  modern  education,  then,  must  be  a  rich, 
vital  personality,  and  teachers  must  in  some  measure  live 
up  to  this  conception,  if  thru  the  force  of  inspired  initiation, 
the  student  is  to  work  toward  this  ideal.  But  I  ask  you 
whether  on  the  average  schedule,  at  the  average  salary, 
the  average  teacher,  with  the  average  responsibilities  and 
the  average  family,  has  the  opportunity  for  complete  living 
which  would  lead  to  what  our  German  lecturer  chose  to 
call  Personlichkeit. 

But  we  teach  today  not  only  the  duty  of  being  something 
fine ;  we  inculcate  or  try  to  inculcate  a  sense  of  social  responsi¬ 
bility.  Now  if  the  present  day  teacher  expects  his  students 
to  learn  from  him  the  lesson  of  constructive  social  citizen¬ 
ship,  he  must  be  a  constructive  citizen.  He  must  prove 
himself  a  creative  part  of  the  political,  civic,  religious, 
artistic  and  social  movements  in  his  community — which 
I  submit  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  average  teacher,  with 
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the  average  leisure  and  the  average  family  on  the  average 
salary. 

We  teach  again  not  only  that  we  must  be  something  fine 
ourselves,  and  help  the  world  to  become  finer,  but  that  we 
must  play  our  part  efficiently.  You  remember  this  was 
our  main  ideal,  according  to  the  German  observer.  But 
if  teachers  expect  to  convince  their  students  of  the  need 
for  efficiency  in  work  and  in  service,  they  must  give  them 
an  unmistakable  example.  The  teacher  is  the  only  person 
the  child  sees  working  during  the  most  formative  period 
of  his  life.  I  submit  to  you  the  question  whether,  at  the 
average  current  salaries,  teachers  are  likely  for  very  long 
to  furnish  this  example  of  efficiency.  Before  the  war,  we 
had  reached  a  most  encouraging  point  in  the  development 
of  standards  in  the  teaching  profession.  Practically  every 
state,  certainly  every  considerable  city,  demanded  a  normal 
school  diploma,  or  at  worst  a  high  school  education,  of  its 
elementary  teachers.  Practically  every  high  school  ex¬ 
pected  a  college  degree  from  its  instructors,  and  teachers 
were  more  and  more,  thru  summer  study  and  leaves  of 
absence,  keeping  abreast  of  progressive  thought  in  their 
particular  departments.  But  with  the  enormous  shortage 
of  teachers  produced  by  the  sudden  demand  for  labor  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  in  other  lines,  came  a  lowering  in  professional 
requirements.  We  said,  of  course,  that  this  was  a  temporary 
war  emergency,  and  that  requirements  were  only  temporarily 
lowered  to  keep  the  schools  going  until  after  the  war, 
when  the  teachers  came  back  into  the  ranks.  But  now  the 
war  is  over;  and  not  only  are  teachers  not  returning  to  the 
ranks,  but  they  are  leaving  them  in  even  greater  numbers; 
and  worst  of  all,  the  teaching  supply  bids  fair  to  dry  up  at 
its  very  fount  and  source  in  the  normal  schools,  whose  en¬ 
rollment  in  a  year  when  the  demand  for  teachers  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  has  fallen  far  below  the  normal  level, 
and  in  the  colleges,  whose  graduates  are  turning  to  other 
lines  more  remunerative  than  pedagogic  work.  We  are 
confronted  by  a  great  and  increasing  teacher  shortage 
which  is  necessitating  a  still  further  drop  in  professional  re- 
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quirements  if  schools  are  to  be  kept  going  at  all  in  this 
epoch  when  the  importance  of  education  and  good  educa¬ 
tion  is  greater  and  more  clearly  recognized  than  it  has  ever 
been  before. 

This  is  the  greatest  menace  to  education  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  America.  Professional  standards  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  Salaries  must  be  raised  to  the  point  where  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  instructors  can  be  secured  and  where 
the  teacher  will  be  able,  by  continued  study,  to  keep 
ahead  of  the  times.  If  the  public  is  not  speedily  educated 
in  this  regard,  soon  there  will  be  no  one  left  in  the  pro¬ 
fession,  except  those  who  are  too  timid  to  leave  it;  those 
whose  abilities  are  too  inferior  to  get  a  foothold  elsewhere; 
those  who  are  too  old  to  change;  those  who  have  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  the  early  Christian  martyrs  and  rejoice 
in  being  “sponged  on”  for  the  public  good;  and  those  per¬ 
sons  of  independent  means  who  happen  to  like  teaching 
and  take  it  up  purely  as  an  avocation.  Unless  teaching 
is  to  become  a  sort  of  gentleman’s  game,  like  English  poli¬ 
tics,  salaries  will  have  to  be  raised  in  American  communi¬ 
ties,  or  our  students  in  their  formative  years  will  have  the 
spectacle  of  inefficient  education  added  to  the  spectacle 
of  inefficient  politics  as  the  two  great  public  influences 
which  are  to  stamp  the  attitude  toward  life  of  the  coming 
generation. 

If  we  want,  then,  to  keep  in  our  schools  teachers  of  good 
breeding,  varied  accomplishments,  taste  and  culture;  teach¬ 
ers  deeply  trained  in  their  specialties;  teachers  of  general 
civic  intelligence,  well  read  in  history,  sociology  and  eco¬ 
nomics;  teachers  who  keep  in  first  hand  contact  with  the 
vital  issues  and  movements  of  the  day;  teachers  with  con¬ 
structive  educational  vision  and  the  rich  personality  needed 
to  demonstrate  this  vision  to  the  students  as  a  living  actual¬ 
ity, — if  we  want  to  keep  in  our  schools  this  type  of  teach¬ 
ers,  salaries  must  be  paid,  which  will  attract  the  self-sup¬ 
porting  man  or  woman  who  possesses  this  equipment. 

And  upon  the  teaching  body  will,  of  course,  fall  the 
burden  of  seeing  that  such  higher  salaries  are  paid.  How 
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can  teachers  secure  more  adequate  compensation?  One 
method  which  is  being  everywhere  suggested  is  to  union¬ 
ize.  Teachers  are  quite  strongly  unionized  in  Chicago,  in 
St.  Louis,  in  Washington,  and  the  movement  is  gaining 
ground  rapidly  thruout  the  country.  If  no  other 
method  is  possible,  it  will  probably  come  to  that  in  the  end; 
but  it  will  be  distinctly  unfortunate.  Let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding.  One  may  sympathize  with  organized 
labor  in  its  effort  to  better  the  conditions  of  employed 
persons,  and  there  is  of  course,  no  loss  in  pedagogic  dignity 
in  affiliation  of  teachers  with  the  labor  movement.  But 
there  is  a  loss  in  neutrality  which  is  gieatly  to  be  deplored. 
Education  is  a  judicial  function ;  the  teacher  is  the  conciliat¬ 
ing  agent  thru  whom  the  difficulties  between  mass  and  class 
must,  generation  by  generation,  be  smoothed  away^  and 
it  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret,  in  spite  of  the  undoubted 
material  benefits  resulting  therefrom,  that  organizations  of 
teachers  in  city  after  city  are  being  forced  into  what  is  after 
all  a  class  movement.  Clearly  they  thereby  forfeit  not  only 
much  of  their  influence  on  public  opinion  regarding  eco¬ 
nomic  issues,  but  perhaps  even  their  own  unbiased  judg¬ 
ment.  They  become,  as  it  were,  definitely  parti  pris — 
which  is  the  last  attitude  in  the  world  for  the  scholar. 

A  further  objection  to  the  teachers’  union  is  that  it  sepa¬ 
rates  the  teaching  force  from  the  administrative  body, 
whereas  it  is  just  in  the  closer  cooperation  of  administrators 
and  teachers  that  educational  progress  seems  to  lie.  A 
teacher  should  be  fundamentally  more  interested  in  better 
education  than  in  better  salaries.  It  is  because  it  will 
mean  better  education  that  teachers  should  have  better 
salaries,  but  when  one  hears  the  unionized  teachers  talk¬ 
ing,  it  is  always  about  more  money  and  not  about  better 
education.  It  is  a  matter  of  psychology.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  that  if  one  puts  oneself  into  certain  bodily  attitudes, 
one  will  tend  to  experience  the  emotion  thereto  appro¬ 
priate.  Grind  the  teeth  and  clench  the  fists,  and  anger 
tends  to  generate.  This  is  a  stock  method  by  which  actors 
reenforce  in  themselves  the  emotion  they  are  striving  to 
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delineate.  Various  human  relationships  and  situations 
also  carry  with  them  their  characteristic  habits  of  mind 
and  trains  of  thought.  Put  yourself  into  these  situations, 
and  in  spite  of  yourself,  you  fall  heir  to  their  point  of  view. 
The  union  emphasizes  the  “employed  person”  factor  at 
the  expense  of  the  “interest  in  the  firm”  factor.  While  it 
may  be  granted  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  interested  in  a 
firm  which  does  not  pay  a  living  wage,  still  it  is  only  by 
interest  in  the  educational  system  as  a  whole  and  close 
cooperation  of  teacher  and  superintendent,  that  creative 
ideas  can  be  incorporated  in  a  more  and  more  adequate 
and  progressive  scheme  of  education;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  system  of  democratic  control  can  be  evolved  in  educa¬ 
tion  without  the  school  world’s  having  to  pass  thru  an 
embittering  period  of  class  cleavage. 

Some  sort  of  organization  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  con¬ 
duct  any  campaign  for  public  education  looking  toward 
increased  appropriation  for  educational  purposes.  Such 
an  organization  should  include  all  members  of  the  school 
system  and  should  have  as  its  twofold  purpose  fixing  abso¬ 
lutely  the  standard  of  preparation  and  of  pay  below  which 
no  teacher  shall  be  employed. 

Several  positive  benefits  other  than  those  which  have 
already  been  hinted  at  will  accrue  from  the  payment  of 
salaries  more  nearly  commensurate  with  the  value  of  teach¬ 
ing  services.  Not  only  will  the  teachers  be  better  equipt 
for  their  work,  better  contented  in  their  work,  more  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  their  furtherance  of  educational  progress,  and  more 
humanly  effective  in  their  teaching;  but  they  will  develop 
an  intellectual  independence  which  is  now  not,  as  a  rule, 
especially  in  the  grades,  characteristic  of  teachers.  No 
one  knows  why,  but  grade  school  teachers  are  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  a  sort  of  subject  race,  afraid  to  call  their  souls  their 
own,  afraid  to  insist  on  the  things  they  know  to  be  necessary 
for  successful  education,  afraid  to  refuse  to  teach  excessively 
large  classes,  afraid  to  criticize,  afraid  to  express  new  ideas, 
afraid  to  experiment.  This  is  not  because  grade  school 
principals  are  particularly  vicious  tyrants,  but  largely  a 
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mere  matter  of  bank  accounts.  If  you  have  one,  you 
feel  considerably  more  independent  than  if  you  have  not. 
No  one  in  the  teaching  profession,  from  the  superintendent 
on  down,  has  ever  been  paid  well  enough  to  amass  a  bank¬ 
ing  reserv^e  sufficiently  large  to  fall  back  upon  in  a  disastrous 
fight  for  a  principle.  Consequently  teachers  and  school 
administrators,  who  ought  to  be  the  fearless  intellectual 
leaders  of  the  country,  have  all  gone  in  fear  of  the  man 
higher  up.  Now  fear  deadens  initiative;  and  without  initia¬ 
tive,  there  will  be  stagnation.  But  with  a  greater  inde¬ 
pendence  born  of  more  assured  financial  status,  teachers 
will  stand  more  effectively  and  unitedly  for  constructive 
educational  measures — democratic  educational  control, 
limitation  in  the  size  of  classes  and  of  school  buildings, 
modifications  of  classroom  arrangement  and  equipment,  a 
dozen  matters  now  handled  autocratically  from  above, 
often  not  even  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  but  by 
the  School  Architect  or  Engineer,  or  by  a  purely  political 
Board  of  Education,  sometimes  quite  uninformed  as  to  up- 
to-date  pedagogic  methods  and  ideas. 

When  we  pay  our  teachers  higher  salaries,  the  general 
public  will  display  a  more  respectful  attitude  toward  scholar¬ 
ship  and  education.  Pupils  wdll  study  harder ;  their  parents 
will  impress  upon  them  more  seriously  the  value  of  study. 
People,  on  the  whole,  usually  think  a  thing  is  worth  about 
what  it  costs  them,  and  teachers  certainly  are  not  costing 
them  much  by  comparison  at  the  present  time.  The  aver¬ 
age  man  values  only  the  things  he  pays  for,  and  the  slack 
attitude  of  the  modem  student  may  be  partly  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  he  feels  teachers  to  be  a  rather  cheap  article. 
The  public  will  gain  a  further  respect  for  education,  when, 
with  better  salaries,  independence,  and  more  certain  leisure, 
the  teacher  is  free  to  enter  into  civic  activities,  to  belong 
to  civic  organizations,  to  make  his  influence  felt  in  directing 
the  currents  of  civic  thought,  and  to  take  a  more  prominent 
part  in  social  life.  A  teacher  should  be  thoroly  at  home  in 
evening  dress,  and  in  the  world  to  which  evening  dress  be¬ 
longs.  It  takes  very  little  money  to  be  at  home  in  that 
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world  and  even  to  occupy  a  strong  position  there — but  it 
does  take  enough  money  to  have  some  leisure  and  a  dress 
suit, — more  money  than  the  average  teacher,  with  the 
average  family  on  the  average  salary,  at  present  can  com¬ 
mand.  But  until  school  superintendents,  principals  and 
teachers  are  paid  enough  to  afford  social  recreations,  club 
memberships,  and  the  like,  of  the  sort  enjoyed  by  other 
people  of  their  breeding,  education  as  a  profession  will 
never  command  the  social  respect  which  the  occupation 
itself  and  the  cultivated  men  and  women  who  engage  in  it 
deserve. 

But  greater  than  social  respect,  is  self-respect;  and  one  of 
the  chief  gains  from  the  receipt  of  better  salaries  to  teachers 
will  be  a  vast  increase  in  self-respect.  Married  men  in 
the  teaching  ranks  must  sometimes,  in  moments  of  discour¬ 
agement,  view  themselves  with  a  very  natural,  tho  quite 
undeserved,  contempt,  because  of  their  inability  to  supply 
their  loved  ones  with  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  men  of  no  greater  ability  who  are  engaged  in  other 
lines  of  work.  Of  course',  “The  rank  is  but  the  guinea 
stamp,  the  man’s  the  gold  for  a’that.”  But  it  is  hard  to 
keep  one’s  self-respect  in  the  face  of  continual  undervalua¬ 
tion,  especially  when  the  undervaluation  brings  such  dis¬ 
tressing  consequences  upon  one’s  dependents.  Most  of  us 
are  not  cast  in  a  heroic  mold ;  we  are  quite  thoroly  human ; 
and  there  is  an  inevitable  loss  in  buoyancy  of  spirit,  in  self- 
respect  and  in  power  when  the  joy  of  successful  work  is 
never  crowned  by  the  joy  of  recognition  and  rew^ard. 

Hence  the  central  point  in  this  discussion  can  not  be  too 
oft  repeated;  it  is  for  the  sake  of  the  teacher’s  personal  de¬ 
velopment  that  one  should  be  interested  in  better  salaries, 
because  a  richer  personality  is  sure  to  mean  increased  educa¬ 
tive  power.  In  the  ordinary  discussion  of  the  salary  ques¬ 
tion  the  emphasis  is  thrown  on  the  wrong  half  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Instead  of  saying  always  that  teachers  must  be 
adequately  rewarded  for  their  invaluable  services,  why 
not  frankly  acknowledge  that  the  services  will  not  be  in¬ 
valuable  unless  they  are  better  paid?  When  arguing  for 
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higher  salaries,  let  us  say,  of  course:  “Do  you  believe  in 
keeping  open  the  public  schools?  Then  pay  enough  to 
get  teachers  to  teach  in  them.  Do  you  want  your  children 
taught  by  ill-prepared  instructors?  Then  pay  enough  to 
get  good  ones.  Do  you  think  anyone  can  live  in  1920  on 
what  it  cost  to  live  in  1914?  Then  raise  salaries  as  much  as 
prices  have  risen.”  But  do  not  forget  to  offer  the  last  and 
most  conclusive  argument  of  all:  “Do  you  want  your  chil¬ 
dren  to  have  as  their  teachers  men  and  women  whose  full, 
well-rounded  lives  and  liberal  culture  will  be  an  inspiration 
to  a  broader  and  finer  type  of  living?  Then  pay  enough 
so  that  a  well-rounded  life  will  be  within  the  reach  of  even 
the  lowliest  partner  in  the  educational  system.” 

Ruth  Mary  Weeks 


Kansas  City,  Missouri 


IV 


IS  THE  PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS 

ILLIBERAL? 

I 

Why  is  it  that  the  layman,  whether  he  be  a  farmer  or  a 
storekeeper  or  a  lawyer  or  a  college  or  normal  school  in¬ 
structor  in  academic  subjects,  does  not  appreciate  that 
special  knowledge  is  required  for  the  business  of  teaching? 
The  layman  rarely  doubts  that  the  physician,  the  engineer, 
the  lawyer,  the  minister,  the  chemist,  the  bacteriologist, 
and  all  other  specialists  deal  with  situations  which  require 
special  training.  The  layman  never  thinks  he  could  cut 
out  an  appendix,  or  try  a  difficult  case  in  court,  or  design 
and  construct  a  bridge  or  an  engine;  but,  as  a  rule,  he  be¬ 
lieves  he  could  teach  acceptably  if  he  should  try  his  hand 
at  it.  He  does  not  see  anything  difficult  in  leading  a 
child  to  read  or  calculate  or  spell  or  recite  facts  in  history 
and  Latin,  and  so  on  ad  libitum. 

There  is  some  mystery  about  the  practise  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  chemistry,  and  surveying.  But  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  subtle  about  teaching  the  young, 
primarily  because  it  appears  to  consist  in  listening  to  children 
reproduce  what  they  have  memorized,  and  also  because  the 
layman  has  been  put  thru  the  educational  process  and 
there  is  nothing  mystical  concerning  it  so  far  as  he  can  see. 
He  has  not  traveled  the  road  which  the  doctor,  the  engineer, 
the  lawyer,  and  the  chemist  travel,  and  so  he  easily  con¬ 
cludes  that  they  have  had  experiences  which  have  given 
them  knowledge  and  skill  which  are  denied  laymen.  The 
engineer,  for  instance,  can  perform  many  feats  which  the 
layman  can  not,  and  this  puts  the  latter  in  an  appreciative, 
respectful,  and  even  admiring  attitude  toward  the  former^ 
Any  layman  who  sees  a  surgeon  cut  out  a  patient’s  tonsils, 
or  remove  a  blood  clot  from  his  brain  can  not  fail  to  be  im- 
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prest  with  the  surgeon’s  understanding  and  skill.  Again, 
when  he  listens  to  a  lawyer  elucidate  the  complexities  and 
profundities  of  legal  regulations  and  procedure,  he  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  feel  that  the  lawyer  has  knowledge  and  ability 
which  he  does  not  himself  possess.  But  when  he  observes 
a  teacher  operating  on  the  intellects  of  her  pupils  or  instil¬ 
ling  principles  of  right  conduct  into  their  hearts  he  is  not 
deeply  imprest.  He  can  not  observe  the  teacher  making 
actual  alterations  or  improvements  in  the  minds  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  young  people  as  the  surgeon  does  in  the  brain  when 
he  exposes  it  and  washes  out  a  blood  clot.  Further,  he  can 
easily  detect  the  good  result  of  the  surgeon’s  work  when  the 
patient  rapidly  recovers  from  his  ailment;  but  children  do 
not  recover  rapidly  from  their  ignorance  or  selfishness  or 
impulsiveness  or  meanness,  and  so  the  layman  hardly  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  teacher  produces  effects  in  mind  and  charac¬ 
ter  comparable  with  the  physical  effects  produced  by  the 
surgeon  or  the  chemist  or  the  engineer  in  the  material  with 
which  they  work.  So  he  says,  “There  is  nothing  about 
teaching  that  demands  special  insight  and  skill.  Any 
learned  person  can  teach  if  he  has  the  patience  to  do  so 
and  the  sternness  to  repress  the  mischief -making  impulses 
of  his  pupils.’’ 

The  typical  college  and  normal  school  teacher  of  the 
“cultural’’  subjects  is  a  layman  in  his  comprehension  of  and 
attitude  toward  teaching  as  a  fine  art,  founded  upon  special 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  Such  a  teacher,  upon  ex¬ 
amining  his  own  work,  does  not  discover  that  understand¬ 
ing  of  human  nature,  which  can  be  gained  only  by  special 
study,  is  required  to  carry  it  on.  If  he  knows  facts  in  any 
field  accurately  and  comprehensively  he  can  tell  them  to 
students;  and,  as  the  layman  views  the  matter,  telling  and 
then  quizzing  constitute  the  whole  business  of  teaching. 
He  has  not  himself  made  any  special  study  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  traits  of  the  minds  w’hich  he  instructs,  and  he  con¬ 
cludes  that  since  he  is  successful,  the  teacher  of  a  child  in 
the  first  grade  wfill  be  equally  successful  if  she  can  spell, 
count,  read,  and  write,  even  if  she  has  never  heard  of  psy¬ 
chology  or  “methods.” 
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An  instructor  in  academic  subjects  in  the  normal  school 
or  college  has  no  standards  by  which  to  determine  whether 
or  not  he  is  achieving  a  high  degree  or  only  a  low  degree  of 
success  in  his  work.  When  a  surgeon  operates  on  an  eye 
and  destroys  it,  or  an  engineer  constructs  a  bridge  that 
collapses,  there  is  very  concrete  evidence  to  be  observed 
by  any  one  that  he  has  not  been  successful;  but  when  a 
man  teaches  Hebrew,  let  us  say,  and  his  pupils  are  not  in¬ 
terested  in  it  and  do  not  acquire  it  so  that  they  can  use  it 
in  any  way,  the  instructor  does  not  conclude  that  he  has 
failed.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  his  pupils  will  not  enjoy 
the  stuff  he  teaches,  and  that  after  their  examinations  they 
will  forget  what  they  memorized;  but  he  consoles  himself 
by  concluding  that  there  is  left  in  the  minds  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  a  mysterious  residue  of  power  which  has  been  gen¬ 
erated  by  the  performance  of  hateful  tasks.  How  can  one 
who  regards  education  from  this  standpoint  ever  appre¬ 
ciate  that  there  is  anything  in  teaching  besides  telling, 
quizzing,  scolding,  and  “failing”  his  students? 

So  one  reason  why  teaching  has  not  been  and  is  not  now 
regarded  as  a  dignified  and  important  profession  on  a  par 
with  other  professions  is  because  it  is  not  generally  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  requires  special  knowledge  and  skill  of  a  high 
order.  We  have  all  regarded  without  favor  a  business 
which  could  be  carried  on  by  any  one,  or  at  least  has  made 
demands  principally  upon  mere  patience  and  endurance, — 
as  domestic  service,  farming,  and  the  like.  It  is  not  in¬ 
conceivable,  tho,  considering  the  changes  that  are  tak¬ 
ing  place  in  the  curriculums  of  the  schools,  that,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  decade  or  two,  special  training  will  be  required 
of  all  farmers  and  domestic  workers,  and  then  agriculture 
and  household  arts  will  begin  to  be  spoken  of  as  respectable 
professions,  in  the  sense  that  the  laymen  will  assume  a 
deferential  and  appreciative  attitude  toward  those  who  en¬ 
gage  in  them.  He  will  feel  that  farmers  and  homemakers 
understand  laws’  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  and  can  produce 
effects  that  he  can  not  produce,  and  this  will  call  forth  his 
respect  and  admiration. 
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II 

Those  who  have  been  traveling  over  rocky,  unbroken 
ground  in  pursuit  of  the  hazardous  business  of  training 
teachers  have  come  to  take  philosophically  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  slighting  remarks  and  even  the  active  opposi¬ 
tion  of  laymen ;  but  it  is  somewhat  different  when,  President 
Brubacher,  of  the  Teachers’  College  at  Albany,  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  endorses  the  layman’s  charge 
that  institutions  engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  exalt 
“methods”  to  the  neglect  of  “cultural”  studies.  The  phrase  s 
he  uses  in  criticizing  the  prominence  given  to  “methods” 
are  precisely  those  that  the  layman  has  used  ever  since 
teacher- training  institutions  were  first  established.  The 
layman  has  always  maintained  that  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  push  forward  professional  studies  and 
minimize  liberal  studies  so  that  teachers  learn  “methods,” 
but  do  not  become  educated,  or  at  least  cultured.  Presi¬ 
dent  Brubacher  calls  attention  to  certain  shortcomings  and 
delinquencies  in  teaching  as  a  profession,  which  everyone 
familiar  with  the  recent  history  of  educational  practise  will 
recognize  as  just  criticism,  but  that  he  has  adequately  ac¬ 
counted  for  the  defects  he  points  out  is  very  doubtful. 

Let  us  see.  What  proportion  of  the  time  and  energy  of  a 
student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  in  a  high  school  is  spent  on 
“methods?”  Taking  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  one  year  is 
devoted  by  a  student  to  professional  studies,  which  include 
psychology,  the  history  and  principles  of  education,  and  the 
practise  of  teaching.  That  is  to  say,  a  high  school  teacher 
w'ho  has  graduated  from  a  college  or  university,  and  who 
has  completed  the  special  courses  required  for  a  teacher’s 
certificate,  has  devoted  about  one  thirty-second  of  his  time 
to  acquiring  special  knowledge  relating  to  his  profession. 
In  the  elementary  school  he  has  spent  eight  years,  in  the 
high  school  four  years,  and  in  the  university  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  pursuit  of  general  studies.  Now,  even 
if  one  thirty-second  of  his  preparation  for  teaching  has  been 
spent  on  studies  relating  to  his  special  business,  does  this 
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seem  to  be  excessive?  What  proportion  of  his  entire  educa¬ 
tional  course  does  a  physician  devote  to  studies  dealing 
specifically  with  the  practise  of  medicine  or  surgery?  In 
the  same  way,  what  proportion  of  his  total  time  in  school 
does  a  lawyer  or  engineer  or  dentist  or  barber  or  horse- 
shoer  devote  to  studies  relating  to  his  special  business? 
The  writer  has  been  working  over  a  large  pile  of  courses 
of  study  in  the  effort  to  answer  these  latter  questions,  and 
the  conclusion  seems  sound  that,  even  if  the  high  school 
teacher  should  spend  fourfold  as  much  time  and  energy 
as  he  now  does  solely  in  the  study  of  professional  subjects, 
he  would  still  devote  a  considerably  smaller  proportion  of 
his  total  time  and  energy  to  preparation  for  his  business 
than  does  any  of  the  other  specialists  mentioned. 

President  Brubacher  sides  with  the  layman  in  contrast¬ 
ing  studies  pertaining  to  teaching  with  liberal  studies.  The 
first  subject  of  a  special  character  usually  required  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  teaching  is  psychology.  Could  anyone  success¬ 
fully  maintain  that  the  pursuit  of  psychology  is  less  cul¬ 
tural  or  liberal  than  the  pursuit  of  French  grammar  or  plane 
geometry  or  medieval  history  or  rhetoric  or  any  other  sub¬ 
ject?  The  writer  has  asked  many  persons  what  they  mean 
by  “cultural”  when  they  use  the  term  to  designate  subjects 
which  they  contrast  with  psychology  and  he  has  never  re¬ 
ceived  a  rational  answer.  If  one  is  cultured  when  he  can 
adapt  himself  harmoniously  to  the  world  of  men  and  things 
in  which  he  lives,  then  is  there  any  study  that  will  prove  of 
greater  service  in  helping  him  to  understand  and  adapt 
himself  to  people  than  the  study  of  human  nature? 

The  second  subject  generally  required  of  all  candidates 
for  teaching  positions  in  high  schools  is  the  philosophy  or 
principles  of  education.  Altho  this  subject  is  fortu¬ 
nately  not  rigidly  standardized  and  is  presented  largely  in 
accordance  with  the  individual  views  of  each  instructor 
who  teaches  it,  it  does  always  deal  fundamentally  with  the 
meaning,  ideals,  and  values  of  education  as  a  function  of 
society.  Is  a  study  like  this  narrow,  technical,  and  me¬ 
chanical?  Is  algebra,  Caesar,  or  any  other  subject  taught 
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in  a  high  school  or  college,  any  more  liberal  than  this  one 
which  treats  the  chief  problem  of  human  society?  Would 
it  not  be  safe  to  say  that  the  one  who  teaches  the  principles 
of  education  as  the  means  by  which  each  new  generation  is 
put  in  possession  of  the  achievements  of  the  race  in  solving 
the  problems  of  life  is  at  least  as  liberal  in  the  treatment 
of  his  theme  as  any  other  instructor  is  in  the  treatment  of 
his  subject?  The  assumption  of  those  who  say  that  studies 
relating  to  the  meaning  and  aims  of  education  are  illiberal, 
while  algebra,  biology,  physics,  and  arithmetic  are  human¬ 
izing  and  cultural,  is  refreshing,  because  it  is  so  naive  and 
childlike. 

In  some  colleges  and  universities  all  those  who  are  pre¬ 
paring  for  teaching  positions  must  complete  a  course  in 
the  administration  of  education.  Is  this  a  narrow  and  me¬ 
chanical  subject?  In  the  departments  of  political  economy 
and  commerce  in  all  universities  there  are  subjects  which 
deal  with  state  and  city  administration,  railroad  administra¬ 
tion,  and  the  like.  Why  should  the  study  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  education  be  regarded  as  any  more  illiberal  than 
the  study  of  any  aspect  of  governmental  procedure?  As  a 
rule,  it  is  possible  to  come  closer  to  the  problems  studied 
in  a  course  in  the  administration  of  education  than  it  is  in 
a  course  in  federal  or  state  administration,  so  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  likely  to  gain  more  tangible  and  workable  ideas  in 
the  former  than  in  the  latter  subjects.  To  contrast  the 
study  of  educational  administration  with  cultural  subjects 
simply  calls  attention  to  the  prejudice  or  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  one  who  makes  the  contrast. 

Finally,  a  subject  generally  required  of  one  who  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  teach  relates  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  study  or  studies  in  which  he  will  give  instruction. 
In  most  colleges  and  universities  this  subject  is  handled 
by  a  member  of  the  staff  having  in  charge  the  branch  or 
branches  treated.  Usually  the  instructor  who  conducts 
this  course  in  methods  teaches  academic  courses  also.  It 
is  not  often  that  one  hears  a  man  who  is  teaching  the  cul¬ 
tural  phases  of  history,  English,  physics,  or  mathematics. 
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say  that  these  academic  courses  are  any  more  liberal  or 
humanizing  than  his  course  on  the  principles  of  teaching 
his  branch  to  high  school  pupils.  If  he  believed  that  his 
course  on  the  teaching  of  his  branch  were  non-humanizing 
and  cramping,  he  would  probably  not  conduct  it. 

So  as  it  turns  out,  the  candidate  for  teaching  devotes 
an  almost  insignificant  amount  of  his  time  and  energy  to 
special  professional  study,  and  the  work  which  he  does 
under  this  head  is  quite  as  liberal,  is  based  upon  fundamental 
principles  just  as  fully,  and  deals  with  as  vital  and  human 
situations  as  any  work  he  does  in  any  of  his  academic  studies. 
The  assertion  that  teachers’  colleges,  schools  of  education, 
and  the  like  have  pushed  formal,  mechanical  “methods” 
to  the  front,  and  have  relegated  cultural  subjects  to  the  rear, 
is  entirely  erroneous. 

Ill 

The  institutions  that  are  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  have  deferred  too  much  rather  than  too  little  to 
the  opinions  of  laymen,  whether  they  be  within  or  without 
training  establishments,  respecting  the  supposed  sacri¬ 
fice  of  liberal  to  professional  subjects.  The  day  is 
already  at  hand  when  it  is  being  recognized  that  there  is 
no  more  liberal  or  humanizing  or  cultural  study  than  that 
relating  to  the  nature  and  development  of  childhood  and 
youth,  and  ways  and  means  of  training  the  young  so  that 
they  may  enter  into  possession  of  the  inheritance  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  art,  and  skill,  which  has  been  past  on  to  them  by 
their  predecessors,  and  may  make  substantial  additions 
thereto.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  anyone  has  ever 
entertained  the  idea  that  it  is  more  liberal  or  cultural  to 
study  algebra,  geography,  French,  physics,  or  history  than 
it  is  to  study  the  human  mind  and  ways  and  means  of  guid¬ 
ing  it  in  its  development  so  that  it  will  gain  understanding 
and  poise  and  efficiency. 

M.  Vincent  O’Shea 

The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wis. 
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COOPERATION  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND  THE 

COLLEGES 

The  necessity  for  effecting  cooperation  between  industry 
and  the  colleges  grows  out  of  three  present  mastering 
human  needs:  first,  the  need  of  using  to  the  utmost  the 
existing  machinery  of  production  and  distribution  to  meet 
the  world  shortage  of  goods  out  of  which  have  come  the  high 
cost  of  living,  social  unrest,  and  industrial  confusion; 
second,  the  need  of  developing  rapidly  new  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution  to  meet  the  shortage  and  the 
demands  of  the  future;  and  third,  the  need  of  producing 
a  large  number  of  properly  trained  management  men 
(mind  workers  in  industry  from  foreman  to  president)  es¬ 
sential  for  the  complete  utilization  of  our  present  industrial 
resources  and  for  the  speedy  development  of  new  industrial 
capacities.  The  satisfactory  solution  of  the  first  two  needs, 
therefore,  depends  in  large  measure  upon  meeting  effec¬ 
tively  and  as  speedily  as  possible  the  third.  Men  trained 
for  industry'  in  a  well-ordered  way  will  not  only  aid  directly 
the  processes  of  producing  and  distributing  goods:  they 
will  help  indirectly  by  relieving  the  serious  strain  which 
abnormal  conditions  have  placed  upon  both  executives  and 
operatives  in  industry.  This  article  is  intended  to  outline 
a  plan  for  developing  this  new  and  essential  supply  of  man¬ 
agement  men  by  cooperation  between  industry  and  the 
colleges. 

I 

The  shortage  of  men  trained  for  management  is  truly 
alarming.  The  normal  supply  of  such  men  coming  from 
every  source,  from  the  colleges,  from  industry,  and  from 
abroad,  was  seriously  diminished  by  the  Great  War.  This 
curtailment  is  especially  grave  because  industrial  conditions 
changed  markedly  during  the  war.  All  the  old  problems 
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remain.  But  with  the  marked  decrease  in  operating  man 
power,  the  increased  value  of  goods  in  process  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  the  greatly  extended  use  of  technical  apparatus  and 
specialized  machines,  a  multitude  of  new  problems  have  been 
added  to  the  old.  To  meet  the  normal  growth  of  domestic 
trade  and  the  abnormal  extension  of  foreign  trade  these 
problems  must  be  solved,  and  solved  in  the  right  way. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  satisfying  the  unprecedented  de¬ 
mand  for  management  men, — men  whose  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  make  them  the  problem  solvers  of  industry. 

Any  program  of  management  education  which  is  likely 
to  be  helpful  at  this  critical  time  must  recognize  certain 
theories  of  industrial  organization  and  education.  The 
most  important  of  these  theories  are:  first,  that  no  man¬ 
agement  man  becomes  properly  productive  without  train¬ 
ing  and  experience;  second,  that  education  for  management 
is  most  effective  when  the  training  and  experience  of  the 
school  is 'best  coordinated  with  the  training  and  experience 
of  the  shop;  third,  that  this  coordination  can  best  be 
achieved  by  specifications  of  jobs,  of  types  of  men  needed 
for  the  jobs,  and  of  educational  processes  which  are  likely 
to  develop  the  men  required,  the  specifications  to  be  freely 
exchanged  between  industry  and  the  schools;  fourth,  that 
industry  is  composed  of  men,  materials,  and  money,  and 
that  production  depends  most  upon  men  because  materials 
and  money  are  inert  until  acted  upon  by  men ;  fifth,  that  men 
in  industry  may  be  grouped  as  management  (mind  workers) , 
operatives  (hand  workers),  investors  (holders  of  money 
derived  from  previous  mind  and  hand  work),  and  that  no 
industry  can  go  forward  without  the  united  action  of  these 
three  groups;  and  sixth,  that  management  men,  developed 
either  in  schools  or  in  industry,  or  both,  must  take  the 
first  step  in  any  industrial  advance,  the  action  of  investors 
and  operatives  being  subsequent  to  that. 

In  view  of  the  needs  and  the  facts  stated  above,  it  would 
seem  that  the  existing  unsatisfactory  industrial  conditions 
are  due  in  large  measure  to  a  shortage  of  management  men. 
If  this  is  true,  the  remedy  for  these  conditions  which  vitally 
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affect  public  welfare  lies  in  making  good  this  shortage. 
This  can  be  done.  It  is  the  primary  public  duty  of  industry 
and  the  schools  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of  man¬ 
agement  men  thru  the  cooperative  development  of  man¬ 
agement  education,  to  the  end  of  insuring  increased  pro¬ 
duction,  effective  distribution,  decrease  of  executive  strain, 
and  the  stabilization  of  conditions.  On  these  foundations  the 
plan  of  cooperation  between  industry  and  the  college  rests. 

Specifically,  this  cooperative  plan,  recognizing  the  art 
and  science  of  industrial  management,  proposes  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  branch  of  education  to  train  men  for  management 
in  the  various  branches  of  industry.  To  this  end  it  pro¬ 
poses  to  utilize  the  existing  educational  resources  and  organ¬ 
izations  in  both  industry  and  the  colleges,  and  to  encourage 
the  development  of  such  new  resources  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary.  It  proposes  to  write  and  to  keep  up  to  date  a  set  of 
specifications,  drawn  jointly  by  industry  and  the  colleges. 
In  the  production  of  these  specifications  industry  will  ordi¬ 
narily  indicate  the  number  and  kinds  of  management 
men  it  requires,  leaving  to  the  colleges  the  task  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  educational  processes  which  will  provide  the  men 
in  sufficient  numbers  and  with  the  requisite  training.  It 
will  be  seen  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  joint 
specification  assumes  that  industry  is  the  consumer;  the 
colleges  are  the  producer.  Working  from  a  joint  specifica¬ 
tion  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  industry’s  needs  and  educa¬ 
tion’s  resources,  production  and  consumption  become 
rational,  well-ordered,  complementary.  Specifications  writ¬ 
ten  by  producer  or  consumer  alone  are  wasteful  and  produc¬ 
tive  of  dissatisfaction.  The  value  of  the  joint  specifica¬ 
tion  is  clearly  shown  here,  in  that  it  recognizes  the  intimate 
relation  between  industry  and  education.  This  seems  a 
long  step  forward. 

In  order  to  bring  industry  and  the  colleges  together  for 
the  achievement  of  an  end  already  defined,  the  plan  pro¬ 
poses  a  joint  industrial-educational  body  as  a  cooperative 
organization.  In  this  work  of  cooperation  education  is  to 
be  represented  by  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the 
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only  existing  agency  which  represents  all  the  higher  educa¬ 
tional  groups  which  develop  management  men.  Industry 
is  to  be  represented  by  an  agency  similar  to  the  American 
Council  on  Education.  The  beginning  of  this  industrial 
agency  already  exists  in  a  group  of  national  industrial  asso¬ 
ciations  which  have  been  temporarily  acting  along  the  lines 
of  this  plan,  under  the  title  of  Council  of  Management 
Education.  Already  it  does  not  seem  an  exaggeration  to 
maintain  that  the  significance  of  this  plan  to  the  future  of 
American  industry,  to  American  education  and  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  state  can  scarcely  be  overes  timated.  Certainly 
no  governing  body  of  a  company  responsible  for  stockholders, 
money,  nor  any  board  of  trustees  of  a  college  desirous  of 
making  its  institution  of  service  to  the  community,  can 
afford  not  to  give  this  plan  the  utmost  consideration. 

II 

A  brief  statement  of  the  history  of  the  plan  may  be  use¬ 
ful  here.  The  importance  of  cooperation  between  industry 
and  the  colleges  was  first  imprest  upon  the  author  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  study  of  production  education.  The  need 
for  such  cooperation  also  presented  itself  forcibly  in  the 
author’s  study  of  cooperative  education  at  the  Drexel  In¬ 
stitute  in  the  last  six  years,  and  again  in  the  various  problems 
of  production  which  confronted  the  Council  of  National 
Defense.  The  time  spent  thus  far  on  the  development  of  the 
plan  has  been  nearly  a  year  and  a  half.  The  material  on 
this  subject  already  collected  was  so  extensive  that  it  took 
three  months  to  bring  it  into  organized  shape.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  a  personal  surv^ey  on  the  basis  of  the  work  so 
far  done  was  made.  This  survey  was  for  some  six  weeks’ 
duration,  during  which  a  group  of  great  industries  and  a 
group  of  colleges  in  the  East,  the  Middle  West,  the  South¬ 
west,  and  the  South  were  visited.  In  April,  1919,  the  plan 
for  the  writing  of  the  joint  specifications  outlined  above 
was  prepared,  submitted  to  a  group  of  college  executives 
for  their  approval,  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Drexel 
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Institute  for  its  consideration,  and  lastly,  to  President  Mc- 
Laurin  and  to  the  Alumni  Council  of  Massachusetts  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology  Clubs  Associated.  All  these  groups 
approved  the  plan  and  aided  its  progress  by  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions.  With  the  plan  reduced  to  writing,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  June,  1919,  to  a  group  of  industrial  and  college 
executives.  Many  valuable  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticisms  were  received  from  many  sides,  from  so  many, 
indeed,  that  detailed  acknowledgment  is  impossible  here. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  preliminary  period  of  a 
year  apd  four  months  ended  with  a  meeting  of  the  Tech¬ 
nology  Clubs  Associated,  held  at  the  Drexel  Institute, 
Philadelphia,  at  which  were  presented  the  preliminary 
joint  specifications  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  college  authorities  represented.  In  these  were 
outlined  the  specifications  of  product,  of  processes,  and  of 
resources  as  elsewhere  defined.  The  specifications  finally 
so  drawn  were  submitted  to  the  meeting  for  approval, 
were  approved  and  are  now  being  prepared  for  publication. 
In  preparing  the  joint  specifications,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-two  of  the  great  companies  of  America  representing 
between  $7,000,000,000  and  $8,000,000,000  of  capital  had 
given  time,  energy,  and  money.  More  than  one  hundred 
college  executives  had  been  consulted  with  regard  to  the 
plan,  while  more  than  thirty  college  executives  and  seventy 
industrial  executives  had  worked  on  the  specifications. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  had  appointed  a 
committee  for  the  same  end  before  the  meeting.  These 
two  committees  met  jointly  for  discussion  of  the  general 
results  obtained  and  of  the  policies  of  the  future  before 
the  regular  meeting. 


Ill 

While  the  details  of  specification  will  not  be  ready  for 
publication  for  some  time,  certain  general  facts  appeared  in 
the  studies  and  investigations  made  that  should,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  be  recorded  here.  The  great  majority  of  the  execu- 
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tives  of  industry  today  divide  their  work  into  three  great 
divisions, — ^engineering,  production,  and  commerce.  Engi¬ 
neering  (design,  construction,  upkeep,  and  new  develop¬ 
ment  of  plant,  machines,  and  power)  is  the  division  which 
works  with  the  application  of  science  to  the  needs  of  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  end  of  providing  the  material  tools  of  industry. 
Production  (changing  of  raw  materials  to  finished  product) 
is  the  division  which  works  on  space,  machines,  materials, 
and  transportation  equipment  with  the  energy  of  power, 
money,  and  men,  to  the  end  of  obtaining  finished  goods. 
Commerce  (marketing,  finance,  accounting)  is  the  division 
which  distributes  the  product,  finances  all  divisions,  and 
accounts  for  the  transactions  accomplished,  to  the  end  of 
completing  the  satisfaction  of  human  want  and  providing 
new  capital  for  new  development. 

All  executives  desire  management  men  trained  to  do 
the  three  tasks  of  management:  problem  solving,  planning, 
and  teaching,  but  they  desire  them  to  become  a  specialist 
in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  industry:  engineering,  pro¬ 
duction,  or  commerce,  with  an  understanding  of  the  methods 
of  the  other  two.  A  typical  management  man  should 
have,  for  example,  commerce  as  a  major,  with  production 
and  engineering  as  the  minors,  so  that  he  can  understand 
not  only  how  to  join  the  work  of  his  division  to  that  of  the 
other  divisions,  but  also  how  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  other 
divisions  with  what  he  has  to  supply.  In  addition  to  this, 
however,  the  industrial  executives  who  have  taken  part  in 
this  work  express  two  very  significant  general  desires.  One 
of  these  is  that  management  men  shall  know  especially 
something  of  the  laws  of  human  relations,  of  the  relation 
of  human  beings  in  their  relations  to  health  and  society. 
The  second  is  that  they  shall  know  something  of  the  laws 
of  the  state  under  which  they  live,  of  the  resources  and 
limitations  of  government,  whose  processes  are  today  so 
closely  allied  with  those  of  industry.  In  this  connection 
it  should  be  noted  that,  as  a  whole,  industry  desires  particu¬ 
larly  to  recognize  the  graduate  with  liberal  training  quite  as 
much  as  the  engineer  or  the  commercial  graduate,  and  to 
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recognize  that  the  medical  men  may  come  into  their  force 
as  the  plant  physician,  or  the  lawyer  as  corporation  coun¬ 
sel.  In  short,  recognizing  the  myriad  needs  of  industry 
today,  men  are  desired  with  every  type  of  training,  from 
every  division  of  education,  but  for  every  type,  breadth 
of  vision  and  fundamental  training  are  sought  rather  than 
narrow  specialization.  The  college  authorities  agreed  that 
the  resources  of  the  college  and  of  industry  could  be  so  organ¬ 
ized  as  to  give  this  product  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time. 
So  much  for  the  specification  of  product. 

As  regards  specification  of  processes,  an  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  and  new  development  (at  least  in  a  general  sense) 
appeared.  Every  general  industrial  group  studied  recog¬ 
nized  the  responsibility  upon  its  shoulders  for  a  certain 
part  of  the  work,  particularly  as  regards  practise  and  the 
development  work  in  production.  They,  therefore,  pro¬ 
posed  cooperative  courses  for  summer  vacation  work,  or 
cooperative  engineering  courses  to  be  given  during  the  year ; 
and  were  able  in  most  cases  to  define  a  regular  progressive 
course  for  the  student  working  thru  the  plant  and  giving 
exceptional  opportunities  to  joining  theory  with  practise. 
The  fact  that  it  was  felt  such  a  course  could  be  made 
practicable  for  arts  students  is  an  especially  interesting 
phase  of  the  matter.  \ 

It  was  recognized  both  by  the  industries  and  by  the  col¬ 
leges  that  the  specifications  of  processes  within  the  college 
belonged  primarily  to  the  colleges,  and  of  processes  within 
the  plant  to  the  individual  plant,  and  that  when  specific 
courses  within  the  college  were  to  be  planned  where  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  industry  would  be  beneficial,  they  should  be  planned 
in  common  by  an  individual  college  and  its  individual 
constituency,  or  by  the  plant  and  its  own  division  of  educa¬ 
tion,  not  by  groups  of  industry  with  groups  of  colleges. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  recognized  that  there  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  colleges  as  a  whole  in 
all  departments  to  industry,  a  relation  of  each  college  to 
its  own  constituency,  and  a  relation  of  each  plant  to  the 
educational  work  of  that  plant.  The  plan  proposed  here. 
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therefore,  is  limited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  general 
end  of  establishing  relation  between  all  industry  grouped 
in  associations  and  joined  in  a  common  council,  and  all 
the  higher  institutions  joined  in  the  American  Council  on 
Education. 

As  regards  the  specification  of  resources,  both  the  indus¬ 
tries  and  the  colleges  are  equally  desirous  of  publishing  to 
each  other,  the  resources  which  they  can  offer  to  the  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  the  education  of  management  men.  One 
new  and  interesting  point  which  appeared  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  w’as  the  desire  of  the  industries  to  present  the  history 
of  their  development  to  the  men  who  were  to  enter  their 
doors ;  this  recognition  of  history  as  a  resource  is  interesting. 
If  histories  of  the  specific  industries  are  written,  they  will 
greatly  aid  in  enlarging  our  general  knowledge  of  American 
industry.  They  will  also  aid  many  college  men  to  decide 
which  industry  they  wish  to  enter. 

IV 

In  the  meeting  at  Drexel  Institute  it  was  decided  by  the 
industrial  groups  represented  in  the  movement  to  establish 
a  central  Industrial  Council  thru  which  cooperation  with 
the  colleges  might  be  carried  on.  The  creation  of  such  a 
new  agency  was  to  be  undertaken  only  when  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  that  no  existing  agency  could  fittingly  do  the  work. 
A  careful  investigation  showed  that  there  was  none  whose 
objects  were  such  that  it  could  deal  effectively  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  all  the  colleges,  state  and  privately  endowed 
alike.  The  only  industrial  groups  with  whom  the  colleges 
agreed  they  could  deal  were  the  national  associations,  such 
as  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Associations,  the  Cotton  Finishers’ 
Association,  the  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and  the  like. 
These  organizations  were  not  broad  enough  in  scope  and 
were  also  properly  occupied  with  their  many  special  prob¬ 
lems.  It  was  felt  that  the  industrial  organization  which 
was  to  cooperate  in  the  training  of  management  men  should 
deal  exclusively  with  the  problem  of  management  educa¬ 
tion.  It  was  also  determined  that  tho  governmental  re- 
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sources  were  of  great  importance,  no  government  agency 
existed  which  could  function  for  industry.  In  the  light 
of  extended  discussion  and  investigation  it  soon  became 
clear  that  the  Council  of  Management  Education  would  have 
to  be  formed. 

Only  one  educational  body  of  America,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  represents  all  the  institutions  pre¬ 
pared  to  offer  management  education;  and  that  body  can 
act  only  for  education  and  not  for  industry.  Its  objects 
are  defined  in  Article  2  of  its  Constitution,  which  reads 
as  follows:  “The  general  object  of  the  Council  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  carry  out  cooperative  action  in  matters  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  to  the  associations  represented.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  such  matters  will  lie  mainly  in  the  field  of  uni¬ 
versity  and  college  work,  and  in  related  educational  fields. 
The  Council  was  organized  to  meet  national  needs  in  time 
of  war  and  will  always  seek  to  render  patriotic  service. 
It  will  also  encourage  international  cooperation  in  educa¬ 
tional  matters.” 

The  work  of  the  Council  of  Management  Education,  then, 
is  to  be  that  of  determining  for  each  industrial  group  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  movement  the  needs  of  industry  as  regards 
quantity  and  quality  of  management  men,  of  keeping  these 
requirements  up  to  date  year  by  year,  of  specifying  the 
types  of  men  to  be  produced  by  the  colleges,  and  of  help¬ 
ing  to  improve  the  processes  and  increase  the  resources  for 
developing  the  men  desired.  The  Council  of  Management 
Education  will  also  determine  and  publish  such  educational 
opportunities  as  can  be  offered  undergraduates  thru  co¬ 
operative  summer  courses.  It  will  also  undertake  to  inform 
graduates  of  the  opportunities  in  the  industrial  field  for 
management  work.  In  general,  these  functions  will  be 
performed  thru  the  Cooperative  Committee,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  is  composed  of  members  from  the  Industrial 
Council  and  the  American  Council  on  Education. 

The  American  Council  on  Education,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  prepared  to  bring  educational  opinion  to  bear  upon  the 
strictly  educational  problems  involved  in  this  great  under- 
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taking,  and  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  colleges  and  industry.  It  could  not  in  any 
event  undertake  the  work  outlined  above  for  the  Council  of 
Management  Education,  since  that  demands  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  industrial  conditions  and  resources  which 
the  Council  on  Education  does  not  pretend  to  possess. 

The  work  of  the  Cooperative  Committee  will  be  that 
of  a  clearing-house  in  which  the  specifications  of  industry 
of  jobs  and  men  will  be  refined  and  clarified.  It  will  also 
decide  upon  the  best  educational  processes  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  specific  ends.  In  a  word,  it  will  review  and 
coordinate  the  work  of  cooperation  undertaken  by  the  two 
organizations  already  discust.  No  part  of  the  functions 
of  any  one  of  the  three  bodies  overlaps  the  work  of  the 
others.  Each  is  essential  to  the  proper  working  of  th  whole. 

Finally,  it  may  be  said  that  few  gatherings  of  recent 
years  have  had  wider  attendance  and  attention  from  offi¬ 
cers  of  great  firms  and  great  colleges  than  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Technology  Clubs  Associated.  As  regards 
the  future  of  the  plan  for  cooperation  between  industry 
and  the  colleges  which  this  meeting  discust  and  approved, 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  to  carry  any  idea  into  suc¬ 
cessful  action  requires  three  things:  a  policy,  resources, 
and  an  organization.  There  is  now  at  least  a  beginning 
of  all  three,  and  there  can  be  continued  along  the  lines 
outlined  a  plan  for  industrial  and  educational  cooperation. 
That  a  project  like  this  grows  and  becomes  fruitful  only 
by  the  accretion  of  constructive  suggestions  and  ideas  is 
recognized.  The  need  for  the  proposed  cooperation  is  so 
great  and  the  time  to  meet  the  need  so  short,  that  all  avail¬ 
able  help  will  be  none  too  much.  Once  more  industry 
and  education  are  faced  with  a  great  problem,  a  problem 
not  of  war  but  of  peace.  Both  gave  magnificent  responses 
to  the  demands  of  war;  surely  they  will  give  no  less  boun¬ 
teously  to  the  needs  of  the  peace. 

Hollis  Godfrey 

The  Drexel  Institute 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE  PARTICIPATION  OF  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT! 

In  common  with  many  other  elements  of  our  political 
and  social  life,  the  administration  of  our  public  schools  is 
still  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  evolution.  The  only  ad¬ 
ministrative  organs  constituting  the  first  Massachusetts 
public  schools  were  the  town  meeting  and  the  teacher.  The 
citizens  assembled  in  general  meeting  appointed  the  teacher 
and  settled  other  essential  details  involved  in  the  conduct 
of  the  school.  Since  that  time  two  new  organs  have  been 
introduced  betw’een  them — -the  board  of  education  and  the 
superintendent  with  his  supervisory  assistants.  The  re¬ 
lationships  between  the  people  and  the  board  were  pretty 
well  worked  out  and  settled  before  1850.  During  the 
period  between  the  Civil  War  and  the  late  world  conflict, 
our  chief  organization  problem  was  the  determination  of 
the  relative  functions  of  the  two  middle  organs,  the  board 
of  education  and  the  superintendent.  While  we  students 
and  practitioners  of  administration  have  worked  out  a 
theoretical  solution  of  the  problem,  we  have  not  as  yet 
succeeded  in  persuading  all  boards  of  education  that  they 
should  give  up,  in  accordance  with  our  suggestions,  some 
of  the  authority  that  they  now  exercise. 

And  now  even  before  the  adjustment  betw'een  these  two  \ 
organs  has  been  fully  made,  the  relationship  of  the  second 
original  factor — the  teacher — to  the  other  three — citizens, 
board  of  education,  and  superintendent — has  come  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  forefront.  The  democratic  awakening  co¬ 
incident  with  the  war  raised  the  question  whether  teachers 
ought  not  to  be  given  a  larger  part  in  the  management  of 
the  school  than  they  have  had  in  recent  years  since  the 

‘  Revised  from  a  report  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  at  Cleveland,  February  23,  1920. 
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development  of  large  city  systems.  Concomitant  with 
this  came  the  demand  for  increased  salaries,  more  secure 
tenure,  and  better  working  conditions,  due  in  part  to  the 
political  movement,  but  more  perhaps  to  the  economic 
situation  and  the  slowness  in  adjustment  of  salaries  of 
public  employees  to  economic  changes. 

A  recent  study  ^  attempted  to  ascertain  in  what  school 
systems  in  the  United  States  organized  cooperation  between 
teachers  and  supervisory  officers  was  provided  for,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  superintendents  as  to  what  was  gained  and  what 
was  lost  thru  the  participation  of  teachers  in  management. 
A  strong  endorsement  seems  to  be  given  to  cooperation  by 
the  superintendents  who  had  tried  it.  While  the  report 
revealed  that  only  a  little  over  half  of  the  cities  in  the 
United  States  had  made  use  of  organized  agencies  for  the 
participation  of  teachers  in  management,  approximately 
eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  stated  that  nothing  was  lost,  except  in  about 
one-fifth  of  the  cases,  a  little  time,  and  seventeen  per  cent 
stated  that  only  a  little  time  was  lost  and  nothing  more. 
Practically  every  superintendent  pointed  out  several  bene¬ 
fits  to  teachers,  to  the  course  of  study,  to  the  superintendent 
and  to  the  organization.  It  may,  therefore,  be  safely  said 
it  is  almost  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  superintendents 
who  had  made  use  of  committees  or  teachers’  councils  in 
the  making  of  courses  of  study,  that  they  contributed  greatly 
to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools.  Within  the  past  year 
there  has  been  wide-spread  and  greatly  increased  interest  in 
cooperation  of  teachers  in  management.  The  writer  of  this 
article  has,  with  his  seminar  in  educational  administration 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  been  observing  develop¬ 
ments  closely,  with  the  intention  of  making  an  intensive 
study  of  the  essential  elements  involved  in  those  develop¬ 
ments.  Consideration  has  been  given  to  the  definition, 
the  scope,  and  the  method  of  study  which  the  present  con¬ 
fused  and  uncertain  state  of  mind  among  school  adminis¬ 
trators  and  teachers  seems  to  make  desirable. 

*  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Superintendent’s  Problems,  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  1919.  Contained  also  in  Proceedings.  1919. 
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The  object  of  this  study  should  be  the  determination  of 
the  question:  What  form  of  organ  for  teacher  participation 
in  management  of  schools  should  be  adopted  in  each  of  the 
v  arious  types  of  situations  that  may  be  found  to  exist  in 
the  v^arious  public  school  systems?  In  stating  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  form,  it  is  not  intended  to  assume  that  no  one 
agency  is  best  adapted  for  bringing  about  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  management  in  all  school  systems. 
Whether  this  be  true  will  hav'e  to  be  established  by  the 
study  itself.  The  merit  in  this  form  of  statement  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  requires  the  careful  analysis  of  each  local 
situation  wnth  the  purpose  of  determining  the  type  of  organ 
that  is  best  adapted  to  it.  We  may  find  that  there  is  no 
best  organ  at  all,  or  that  there  are  sev'eral  organs,  each  of 
which  is  best  adapted  to  a  particular  class  of  conditions. 

There  are  several  conceptions  of  the  aims  of  teacher  partici¬ 
pation  in  management,  or  at  least  differences  in  the  relative 
weight  which  is  given  in  v'arious  portions  of  a  single  aim. 
The  first  step  in  a  study  of  the  question  should  be  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  statement  of  the  aim  by  which  proposers  of 
the  various  plans  are  governed  in  their  thinking.  After 
the  aims  hav-e  been  carefully  differentiated  and  compared, 
it  will  seem  probable  that  they  all  will  be  found  to  have 
one  common  factor,  and  that  they  differ  among  themseWes 
in  the  extent  to  which  they  are  willing  to  apply  a  second 
factor.  This  gives  a  key  to  the  method  of  approach  in 
the  study  of  the  whole  question. 

The  common  factor  in  the  aims  of  all  of  these  groups,  is  to 
secure  in  the  schools  the  realization  of  the  principal  object 
of  society ;  namely,  givdng  to  every  individual  the  best  and 
fullest  opportunities  for  his  own  self-development.  It 
is  a  known  fact,  however,  that  individual  development, 
both  in  society  and  in  the  school,  must  be  regulated  by 
considerations  of  the  best  interests  of  social  development. 
It  is  in  this  particular  that  the  differences  in  the  aims  back 
of  the  various  plans  are  found.  In  the  school  this  regula¬ 
tion  of  individual  development  of  teachers  by  society 
takes  the  form  of  checks  by  the  principals,  superintendents. 
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boards  of  education,  and  the  people  of  the  community. 
The  maximum  of  social  regulation  and  the  minimum  of 
teacher  self-development  occur  in  those  schools  in  which 
teachers  do  little  or  nothing  more  than  to  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions  given  by  superintendents  and  principals,  A  temporary 
committee  composed  of  teachers  appointed  by  the  superin¬ 
tendent  for  a  special  purpose,  contains  a  less  degree  of  social 
regulation  and  a  greater  degree  of  opportunity  of  develop¬ 
ment  for  the  teachers.  Going  on  up  the  scale,  each  example 
containing  less  of  social  control  and  greater  freedom  of  the 
individual  teacher,  we  have  the  temporary  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
teachers;  temporary  committee  appointed  by  the  teachers; 
permanent  committee  of  teachers  or  teachers’  councils  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  teachers ;  teachers’  councils  carrying  on  their 
deliberations  independent  of  the  superintendent,  instead 
of  with  him,  but  reporting  their  conclusions  to  him ;  teachers’ 
councils  deliberating  alone  and  reporting  their  action  to 
the  board  of  education.  Like  differences  in  degrees  of  social 
control  are  apparent  also  in  the  following  scale  relating  to 
the  subjects  upon  which  teachers  deliberate:  (i)  subjects 
proposed  by  the  superintendent,  (2)  subjects  proposed  by 
both  teachers  and  superintendent,  and  (3)  subjects  pro¬ 
posed  by  teachers  alone.  And  similarly,  various  degrees 
of  forms  of  social  control  may  be  pointed  out  as  character¬ 
istic  of  the  different  plans  proposed. 

Granting  that  teachers  should  have  free  and  full  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  their  own  self-development,  the  crux  of  the 
question  then  lies  in  the  degree  to  which  social  control  shall 
enter  into  the  decisions.  In  reality  there  are  three  schools 
of  thought  on  this  question.  First,  those  who  seem  to  place 
greatest  emphasis  upon  social  control  and  so  repress  indi¬ 
vidual  self-development  of  teachers;  second,  those  who 
strive  to  find  a  balance  between  the  two;  and  third,  those 
who  attach  greatest  weight  to  individual  development  and 
are  apparently  willing  to  endure  the  shortcomings  in  the 
social  life  in  those  cases  where  lack  of  restriction  upon  indi¬ 
vidual  action  produces  loss.  To  this  first  school  belongs 
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the  traditional  system  of  administration,  in  which  teachers 
take  orders ;  the  second  school  may  be  defined  as  that  which 
consciously  or  unconsciously  applies  the  principles  of  co¬ 
operation  as  it  has  been  formulated  in  the  newly  developed 
science  of  efficiency;  while  the  third  school  is  divided  really 
into  two  groups,  which  may  be  described  as  the  moderate 
and  extreme  wings.  The  moderate  wing  seems  to  favor 
at  least  the  partial  elimination  of  the  superintendent  as  a 
factor,  altho  their  position  upon  this  point  does  not  seem 
to  be  definitely  settled.  The  radical  wing,  on  the  other 
hand,  wishes  to  control  the  selection  of  the  persons  that  will 
fill  offices  whose  functions  are  to  apply  that  regulation  which 
seems  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  society  and  the  efficiency 
of  the  school,  thru  the  appointment  by  teachers  of  their 
superintendent,  and  thru  their  representation  upon  the 
boards  of  education. 

The  principles  believed  in  by  the  second  or  middle  group 
have  received  definite  formulation  and  are  embodied  in 
the  newly  developing  science  of  efficiency.  This  group  takes 
the  position  that  it  is  possible  so  to  organize  the  supervisory 
and  administrative  forces  and  the  teachers  of  the  school 
that  the  principle  of  full  self-development  of  the  teacher  will 
be  realized  not  only  without  lowering  the  efficiency  of  the 
school,  but,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  increasing  it.  They 
advocate  the  constant  cooperation  of  superintendents, 
supervisors,  and  teachers  in  all  phases  of  management  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  cooperation 
seems  necessary  in  order  that  in  so  far  as  possible  the  fullest 
and  most  reliable  available  knowledge  of  every  feature 
of  the  school  may  be  taken  into  account  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  its  policies  and  in  their  execution,  and  this  in  such 
a  way  that  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  teacher  and  the 
expert  knowledge  of  the  superintendent  and  supervisors 
are  each  given  that  weight  which  will  count  for  the  highest 
efficiency.  Second,  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  spirit 
of  genuine  loyalty  to  the  school,  an  intense  pride  in  mem¬ 
bership  in  it,  and  high  standards  of  workmanship  and  of 
mutual  cordial  fellowship  may  be  inculcated.  And  lastly. 
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cooperation  should  exist,  in  order  that  the  individual  and 
personal  welfare  of  each  individual  in  the  personnel  may  be 
promoted  in  every  practicable  way  by  giving  him  the 
work  that  he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  by  permitting  him  to  de¬ 
velop  his  capacities  in  the  best  way,  by  giving  him  the  con¬ 
sciousness  that  any  contribution  that  he  makes  aids  in  the 
success  of  the  school  as  a  whole  and  is  appreciated  at  its 
true  worth  by  all  members  of  its  personnel.  This  group  of 
thinkers  believes  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  only  when  these 
objectives  are  realized  that  each  individual  contributes 
his  best  efforts  and  attains  his  own  best  and  fullest  develop¬ 
ment,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  realization  of  these 
objectives  is  necessary  to  the  highest  efficiency  of  the  school. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  the  differences  in  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  those  holding  to  the  various  plans  of  teacher 
participation  apply  the  regulation  of  social  control,  serves 
as  the  key  to  the  method  of  the  study.  We  may  now  offer 
a  hypothetical  principle  of  management  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  its  validity  in  this  proposed  study.  It  is  as  follows : 
the  best  plan  for  teacher  participation  in  management  is 
that  which  recognizes  thruout  the  close  cooperation  of 
superior  and  subordinate  in  the  determination  and  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  policies  of  the  school,  and  conversely,  that, 
in  those  school  systems,  in  which  some  other  form  of 
teacher  participation  seems  to  produce  better  results,  it  is 
due  to  evident  shortcomings  in  the  personnel,  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  school  system,  or  in  the  community  itself. 
In  order  to  determine  whether  this  principle  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  or  rejected,  it  will  be  necessary  in  the  course  of  the 
study  to  do  three  things.  First,  we  must  ascertain  the  exact 
structure  of  the  administrative  organs  in  every  city  school 
system  in  the  United  States  in  which  organized  participa¬ 
tion  of  teachers  in  management  has  occurred  in  any  of  the 
forms  mentioned  above.  Second,  it  is  necessary  to  analyze 
the  situation  existing  in  each  of  those  school  systems, 
particularly  those  features  which  are  essential  to  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  truth  or  falsity  of  this  hypothetical 
principle,  such  as,  for  example,  (a)  training,  experience. 
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and  efficiency  of  teachers  in  instruction  and  management, 
(6)  training,  experience  and  efficiency  of  principals,  {c) 
training,  experience  and  efficiency  of  superintendent  and 
his  associates,  {d)  the  number  on  the  administrative  and 
advisory  staff  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers, 
{e)  attitude  of  principals,  and  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
associates  toward  capacities  for  cooperation  in  teachers, 
and  (/)  the  type  of  men  on  the  school  board,  as  regards  their 
willingness  to  be  governed  by  the  opinions  of  their  appointees 
and  their  willingness  to  cooperate  with  them  in  manage¬ 
ment.  Third,  we  must  analyze  the  results  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  plans  in  each  of  the  various  types  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  such  ways  as  will  shed  light  on  the  truth  or  falsity 
of  this  principle. 

The  application  of  this  prinicple,  if  found  to  be  true  and 
productive  of  the  best  results,  will  have  two  effects.  First, 
it  will  promote  wider  adoption  of  agencies  preserving  a 
proper  balance  between  individual  and  social  development, 
as  provided  in  the  principles  of  efficiency  management  in 
those  school  systems  in  which  the  personnel  and  plan  of 
organization  of  the  administrative  and  supervisory  staff 
is  of  standard  efficiency.  Second,  it  will  sanction  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  agencies  in  which  the  freedom  of  the  teacher 
is  increased  at  the  possible  danger  of  sacrifice  of  social  de¬ 
velopment,  in  those  systems  in  which  there  are  such  short¬ 
comings  as  inefficient  principals  or  inefficient  superinten¬ 
dents,  or  unresponsive  boards  of  education,  and  where  the 
principals  or  superintendents,  or  boards,  are  not  coopera¬ 
tively.  inclined,  or  where  superintendents  or  principals  or 
boards  are  efficient  but  not  sufficient  in  number  to  make 
full  and  free  cooperation  possible.  It  should  also  bring 
about  cooperative  efforts  of  superintendents  and  teachers  to 
secure  that  extension  of  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
teaching  staffs  which  will  make  cooperative  endeavors 
practicable.  Undoubtedly  the  study  will  reveal  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  shortcomings  in  many  school  systems  that  would 
warrant  the  establishment  in  those  systems  of  organs  of 
teacher-participation  which  do  not  exercise  in  full  measure 
the  principle  of  cooperation.  It  would  seem  that  the  study 
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should  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  What  is  the  best 
type  of  organ  for  participation  of  teachers  in  each  of  the 
different  types  of  situation  that  may  be  isolated  and  de¬ 
fined?  In  order  to  do  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  study 
the  relative  effectiveness  of  different  plans  in  each  of  the 
different  types  of  situations.  We  should  seek  to  find  out 
also  whether  in  these  plans  that  do  not  observe  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  cooperation  to  the  full,  there  is  any  relationship 
between  the  relative  meagreness  of  cooperation  provided 
for  and  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 

Very  probably  the  method  suggested  for  this  study 
can  not  be  applied  to  test  the  proposed  plans  of  certain 
members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  for  the 
selection  of  superintendents  by  teachers  and  for  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  teachers  upon  the  school  board,  because  of  the 
lack  of  cities  having  such  plans.  Under  such  circumstances 
we  shall  have  to  fall  back  upon  those  principles  and  practises 
which  the  study  seems  to  establish  as  desirable  in  so  far 
as  they  apply.  Undoubtedly  the  Federation  would  not 
object  to  cooperation  of  teachers  with  board  and  superin¬ 
tendent  when  the  latter  are  controlled  by  them,  but  this 
would  not  be  true  and  effective  cooperation,  because  it 
does  not  furnish  a  second  group  representing  different  ideas 
and  forces.  Such  a  plan  has  in  it  many  features  which 
ally  it  with  syndicalism  and  the  soviet.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  teachers  of  the  country  will  see  the  reasonableness  of 
conserving  as  much  of  a  balance  between  proper  individual 
development  and  social  development  as  possible,  and  that 
they  will  not  resort  to  government  by  class  until  it  has 
proven  conclusively  that  our  public  schools  can  not  be 
successfully  managed  by  all  the  public  working  together. 
In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  such  a  result  would  be  the  great¬ 
est  possible  national  calamity  for  there  is  no  institution  in 
the  United  States  so  well  calculated  to  preserve  and  pro¬ 
mote  a  common  patriotism  as  the  public  schools. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  consider  here  the  details 
of  the  method  to  be  followed.  It  presents  many  difficulties, 
some  of  them  perhaps  insurmountable.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  develop  most  particularly  methods  that  are  adapted 
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to  the  solution  of  such  important  questions  as  these :  Should 
the  superintendent  participate  with  the  teachers  in  their 
consideration  of  questions  or  should  the  teachers  act  alone? 
Should  the  superintendent  have  the  authority  to  revise 
the  conclusions  of  the  teachers?  Should  conclusions  of  the 
teachers  be  submitted  to  the  superintendent  alone,  to  the 
superintendent  and  the  board,  or  to  the  board  alone? 
Should  their  conclusions,  in  any  event,  be  given  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  community?  Should  the  superintendent  have 
the  sole  power  to  initiate  questions,  or  should  the  teachers 
have  the  sole  power  to  initiate  questions,  or  should  they 
both  have  the  right?  Should  teachers  be  required  to  ex¬ 
press  the  judgment  of  teachers  as  ascertained  thru  con¬ 
ferences  with  those  teachers  who  selected  them?  Should 
all  teachers  participate  in  the  selection  of  their  representa¬ 
tives,  or  only  a  portion  of  them — those  best  qualified  by 
experience  and  training?  Should  teachers  express  their 
judgments  upon  all  kinds  of  administrative  questions,  or 
should  their  deliberations  be  limited  in  some  way;  if  so, 
to  what  type  of  questions  should  they  be  confined?  In 
which  class  of  subjects  should  teachers’  judgments  be  ad¬ 
visory  or  administrative;  or  should  they  be  advisory  in  all 
or  administrative  in  all?  Should  different  forms  of  agencies 
or  organs  be  created  for  the  consideration  of  various  types 
of  questions? 

But  it  may  be  said  by  superintendents  and  teachers 
that  they  can  not  wait  for  the  scientific  determination  of 
such  questions.  What  course  shall  be  pursued  now?  As 
to  the  kind  of  organization  that  would  best  promote 
the  participation  of  teachers  in  management  in  systems 
wherein  officers  and  teachers  are  efficient  and  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable  to  cooperation,  we  would  suggest  the 
following  tentative  conclusions  derived  from  a  scientific 
study  of  cooperation  in  the  making  of  courses  of  study 
and  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Superin¬ 
tendents’  Problems  referred  to  above:  (a)  that  a  committee 
of  supervisors  or  principals  is  not  so  good  as  a  committee 
of  teachers,  and  that  neither  is  as  good  as  a  committee  upon 
which  all  are  represented;  (6)  that  the  larger  the  number 
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of  persons  engaged  in  committee  work  or  in  some  related 
capacity  the  better;  {c)  that  any  plan  is  much  strengthened 
if  formal  agencies  are  provided  by  means  of  which  mem¬ 
bers  of  committees  can  constantly  ascertain  the  attitude 
of  teachers  whose  work  is  covered  by  the  proposed  course; 
{d)  that  the  method  of  selection  of  members  upon  the  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  such  as  to  secure,  if  possible,  the  most 
competent  persons  and  also  those  in  whom  the  teachers 
have  confidence  and  to  whom  they  can  and  will  express 
themselves  freely  as  well  as  receive  from  them  adverse 
opinion  without  having  their  interest  chilled;  {e)  appoint¬ 
ment  by  superintendents,  by  principals,  or  by  teachers 
does  not  always  secure  this,  but  that  a  plan  of  nomination 
by  teachers  and  appointment  by  superintendent  is  better 
adapted  to  meet  this  end;  (/)  that  the  plan  should  include 
the  largest  possible  participation  of  the  superintendent  or 
of  the  expert  representing  him  in  all  phases  of  the  work, 
including  that  of  the  sub-committees;  and  (g)  that  revision 
of  courses  of  study  worked  out  by  committees  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum,  and,  if  possible,  avoided  altogether. 

It  would  seem  that  an  organ  formulated  in  accordance 
with  these  conclusions  could  safely  be  adopted  and  tried 
not  only  without  harm  to  any  officer  or  teacher,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  with  great  benefit  both  to  teachers  and  to  the 
schools.  Such  a  plan,  moreover,  represents  the  middle 
ground  between  the  theories  of  the  conservative  superin¬ 
tendent,  who  is  opposed  to  a  cooperative  organization  with 
teachers,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  radical  teacher,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  desires  to  exclude  the  superintendent  from 
the  deliberation  of  teachers,  or  even  more  to  have  a  controlling 
part  in  his  selection,  as  well  as  in  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  school  board.  Moreover,  experience  with  such  an 
organization  will  furnish  abundant  material  for  determining 
whether  any  departure  should  later  be  made  from  this 
middle  ground  position  either  for  the  advantage  of  the 
teachers  or  of  the  schools. 

Harlan  Updegraff 

School  of  Education 
University  of  Pennsylvania 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  TRAINING  OF  COLLEGE  TEACHERS 


A  shortage  of  teachers  amounting  almost  to  a  famine 
is  felt  in  all  departments  of  educational  work.  A  recent 
investigation  showed  that  three  thousand  teachers  have 
abandoned  the  profession  during  the  past  year  in  the  state 
of  Indiana  alone.  Perhaps  the  most  encouraging  feature 
of  the  situation  is  the  fact  that  the  seriousness  of  present 
conditions  is  generally  recognized  and  vigorous  measures 
are  being  taken  looking  toward  relief  or  at  least  ameliora¬ 
tion.  Probably  never  before  has  as  much  serious  atten¬ 
tion  been  given  to  the  problem  of  finding  and  putting  into 
operation  plans  for  making  the  profession  of  the  teacher 
attractive  to  the  right  kind  of  men  and  women.  We  wish 
to  retain  the  services  of  capable  teachers  now  at  work  and 
to  secure  new  recruits  fitted  by  training,  personality  and 
character  to  be  entrusted  with  the  development  of  our  boys 
and  girls. 

In  connection  with  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools  the  problem  is  largely  a 
financial  one.  There  is  a  line  of  preparation  for  such  teach¬ 
ers  that  is  definitely  recognized  and  is,  in  the  main,  generally 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  Normal  schools,  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  provide  training  in  subject  matter  and  in  the 
theory  and  practise  of  teaching  for  young  men  and  women 
wishing  to  become  teachers  in  our  public  schools.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  phase  of  the  work  of  our  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  are  such  as  to  justify  these  institutions  in  asking  for 
the  financial  support  that  would  enable  them  greatly  to 
extend  and  enlarge  their  work  along  these  lines. 

The  problem  of  the  source  of  teachers  for  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  has  received  less  attention  and  far  less  progress 
has  been  made  toward  its  solution.  And  yet  the  solution 
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of  the  first  problem  is  vitally  independent  on  the  solution 
of  this  one.  No  institution  that  is  itself  lacking  in  efficient 
teachers  can  be  expected  to  train  pupils  so  that  they  will 
become  efficient  teachers. 

A  college  teacher  should  meet  all  the  requirements  of 
a  public  school  teacher  and  more.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  the  scholastic  attainments  of  a  teacher  should  be  at 
least  four  years  ahead  of  his  most  advanced  pupil.  But 
advanced  work  means  concentration  and  specialization.  It 
sometimes  means  a  narrowing  of  interest  and  a  loss  of  capac¬ 
ity  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  the  be¬ 
ginner.  If  a  man  is  to  do  effective  work  as  a  teacher  in 
a  college  or  university  he  must  have  more  than  mere  learn¬ 
ing.  The  president  of  a  state  university  is  reported  to 
have  said,  “I  have  resolved  never  again  to  turn  over  my 
undergraduates  to  young  Ph.D.’s.  It  takes  five  years  to 
make  a  common-sense  teacher  out  of  a  raw  doctor  fresh 
from  three  years  of  graduate  work.”  It  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  quotations  of  this  sort.  This  does  not  mean  that 
intensive  study  and  broad  scholarship  are  to  be  looked 
on  as  undesirable  or  non-essential  for  a  college  teacher. 
Far  from  it.  Success  in  college  teaching  comes  only  to 
men  with  thoro  training  and  scholarly  habits.  But, 
given  the  background  of  scholarly  attainment,  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  teaching  may  still  be  inadequate.  Under  present 
conditions  a  considerable  part  of  the  teaching  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  must  be  done  by  inexperienced  teachers. 
Much  of  this  beaching  is  poorly  done  for  the  reason  that 
very  few  prospective  college  teachers  have  made  any  pro¬ 
fessional  preparation  for  teaching. 

The  most  obvious  suggestion  in  connection  with  this 
situation  is  that  all  graduate  students  who  expect  to  be¬ 
come  teachers  should  be  encouraged,  if  not  required,  to 
take  courses  in  the  department  of  education  dealing  with 
problems  of  general  education  and  with  college  instruction 
in  particular.  Such  courses  would  be  very  helpful  but  they 
could  hardly  prove  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  The  purpose  of  the  present  article  is  to  suggest  two 
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methods  by  which  prospective  college  teachers  might  se¬ 
cure  actual  teaching  experience  as  a  part  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  work. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  successful  teaching  in  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  might  be  looked  on  as  a  possible  line  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  collegiate  positions.  The  scholastic  equipment 
required  of  teachers  in  the  best  high  schools  of  today  is 
often  nearly  as  great  as  that  required  of  college  teachers. 
The  up-to-date  high  school  teacher  who  is  interested  in 
his  subject  and  has  proved  his  ability  to  teach  it  effec¬ 
tively  will,  in  many  cases,  be  abundantly  able  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  collegiate  position.  If  he  felt  the  lack  of 
advanced  technical  knowledge  this  might  be  supplied  by 
Summer  School  work  or  he  might  spend  a  year  in  graduate 
study.  If  such  a  man  should  become  a  member  of  a  col¬ 
lege  faculty,  he  would  bring  a  sympathetic  understanding 
of  young  people  and  of  their  problems  that  would  be  of 
very  great  advantage  to  him  and  to  the  college. 

But,  at  best,  this  source  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  very  large  number  of  college  teachers.  There  is 
enough  difference  between  the  aims  and  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  in  high  school  and  in  college  to  make  it  difficult  for  a 
man  with  long  experience  in  one  to  adjust  himself  so  as  to 
do  effective  work  in  the  other.  Moreover,  a  teacher  who  has 
attained  a  marked  degree  of  success  in  high  school  work 
can  hardly  afford  to  accept  the  financial  remuneration  that 
a  college  can  pay  to  a  man  beginning  his  work  as  a  college 
teacher.  The  avenues  of  promotion  in  high  school  work 
are  mostly  along  lines  that  would  not  lead  toward  fitness 
for  a  college  position.  Consequently,  unless  a  high  school 
teacher'  is  definitely  planning  his  work  in  such  a  way  as 
to  fit  himself  for  college  teaching,  it  rarely  happens  that  he 
will  go  from  high  school  teaching  to  college  teaching.  If, 
however,  a  man  is  expecting  to  devote  himself  to  college 
teaching  as  a  life  work,  he  would  do  well  to  consider  the  ad¬ 
vantages  that  would  come  to  him  from  a  year  or  two  of 
teaching  in  a  good  high  school  where  he  would  secure  ex¬ 
perience  in  teaching  under  expert  supervision  and  where  he 
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would  have  the  help  of  constructive  criticism  from  his  as¬ 
sociates  in  the  work. 

The  second  suggestion  is  that  universities  might  well  es¬ 
tablish  relations  somewhat  analogous  to  exchange  professor¬ 
ships  with  a  limited  number  of  colleges.  Under  this  ar¬ 
rangement  a  part  of  the  course  of  a  graduate  student  might 
be  a  year  or  a  semester  of  teaching  in  one  of  the  associated 
colleges.  Thus  a  young  man  preparing  himself  for  college 
teaching  would  spend  a  year  or  more  in  graduate  study 
in  which  he  would  take  work  in  the  theory  of  education  in 
addition  to  the  subject  matter  of  his  specialty.  He  would 
then  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  associated  colleges,  where 
he  would  teach  for  a  year  under  the  joint  supervision  of 
the  head  of  the  department  in  the  college  and  the  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  university.  He  would  be  expected  to  make  fre¬ 
quent  and  detailed  reports  of  his  work,  indicating  the  meth¬ 
ods  used  and  his  estimate  of  the  results  obtained  by  the 
different  methods.  He  would  receive  credit  toward  an 
advanced  degree  for  this  work  and  his  standing  as  a  fellow 
in  the  university  as  well  as  the  stipend  connected  with  the 
fellowship  w'ould  be  continued.  The  college  also  could  well 
afford  to  pay  him  a  limited  salary  for  his  teaching.  He 
would  return  to  the  university  with  a  very  much  clearer 
conception  of  the  work  for  which  he  was  preparing.  Also 
the  authorities  of  the  university  could  form  a  much  more 
intelligent  estimate  of  his  ability  and  of  the  type  of  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  probable 
that  the  year’s  experience  would  be  a  very  great  help  to 
him  in  securing  a  position  when  he  finished  his  graduate 
work  at  the  university  and  in  selecting  the  right  position 
in  case  several  should  be  open  to  him. 

Incidentally  this  plan  ought  to  help  in  the  solution  of 
several  problems  connected  with  the  associated  college. 
Every  growing  college  faces  a  situation  nearly  every  year 
in  which  the  work  of  one  or  more  departments  has  grown 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  larger  than  ought  to  be  asked 
of  the  teachers,  and  yet  the  extra  work  is  not  enough,  or 
the  finances  of  the  institution  are  not  in  such  a  state,  as  to 
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justify  the  employment  of  an  additional  teacher  for  full 
time.  The  usual  device  is  to  look  for  a  teacher  who  is 
qualified  and  willing  to  do  work  in  two  departments.  The 
departments  may  not  be  closely  related,  and  the  teacher 
may  be  much  better  fitted  for  one  line  of  work  than  for  the 
other.  Such  a  solution  of  the  problem  is  never  entirely 
satisfactory  and  it  is  often  disastrous.  If  a  man  were  avail¬ 
able  who  would  do  a  limited  amount  of  teaching  for  a  year 
the  work  might  develop  so  that  some  one  could  be  secured 
for  full  time  the  next  year  or  conditions  might  change  so 
that  the  extra  work  would  not  be  called  for  the  next  year. 

The  university  would  expect  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
methods,  equipment,  and  educational  standards  of  the 
college.  This  sympathetic  and  constructive  criticism  of 
the  work  of  the  college  on  the  part  of  the  university  could 
hardly  fail  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  college  that  would 
be  stimulating  and  helpful.  In  a  very  real  sense  the  uni¬ 
versity  would  stand  sponsor  for  the  college  and  guarantee 
the  quality  of  its  output.  It  would  require  no  small 
amount  of  thought  and  tact  on  the  part  of  both  institutions 
to  maintain  such  relations  as  to  get  the  best  results  but  the 
possibilities  seem  to  warrant  considerable  efforts,  and,  if 
the  plan  should  be  properly  conducted,  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  very  helpful  to  the  college  and  the  university,  as  well 
as  to  the  cause  of  education  in  general. 

Frederick  H.  Hodge 

Purdue  University 

Lafayette,  Indiana 


CATHOLIC  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND 
THE  FINANCIAL  CRISIS 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Review,  1916,  the 
writer  published  an  article  entitled  Endowment  of  men 
and  endowment  of  money.  The  purport  of  the  paper  was 
to  show  that  in  Catholic  institutions,  where  men  and  women 
work  without  drawing  a  salary,  there  was  the  full  equivalent 
of  an  endowment.  It  was  proved  from  a  study  of  fifty 
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colleges  that  tuition  covered  but  twenty  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
penses,  leaving  eighty  per  cent  to  be  derived  from  other 
sources.  It  was  also  estimated  that  fifty-five  per  cent  of 
the  income  should  go  to  instruction,  thirty  per  cent  to  main¬ 
tenance  and  fifteen  per  cent  to  administration.  Under 
maintenance  were  included  the  salaries  of  janitors  and  other 
employees,  fuel,  light,  repairs,  laboratories,  library,  im¬ 
provements  and  insurance.  It  was  granted  that  private 
colleges  could  not  exist  without  an  endowment;  but  it  was 
claimed,  after  a  rather  thoro  consideration,  that  Catholic 
colleges  and  other  institutions  had  the  equivalent  of  such 
an  endowment.  The  same  conclusions  were  reached  by 
the  statement  of  a  committee  representing  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association  of  Colleges  and  High  Schools: 

“‘These  (Catholic)  teachers  do  not  receive  any  pay  and  have 
no  private  contracts  with  the  institutions,  but  are  under  the 
general  control  of  the  Orders  to  which  they  belong.  Many  of 
the  institutions  undoubtedly  receive  in  this  way  services  that 
represent  a  large  endowment.  The  members  of  the  Orders  are 
trained  by  long  courses  which  they  pursue  before  admission  to 
the  Order,  so  that  the  services  rendered  in  these  institutions 
can  unhesitatingly  be  accepted  as  representing  a  large  money 
value.  Where  the  institution  has  a  considerable  number  of 
members  of  the  faculty  it  would  seem  entirely  legitimate  to  com¬ 
pute  the  services  of  these  instructors  as  the  equivalent  of  income 
from  endowment. 

In  discussing  this  question  of  an  endowment  and  its 
equivalent  the  writer  has  often  been  asked  this  question: 
“Is  your  system  dependable?”  His  reply  was,  that  it  had 
worked  for  centuries  and  had  proved  its  practicability  un¬ 
der  modern  conditions.  But  the  objection  was  prest 
further:  “Would  the  system  work  in  a  crisis?”  Well, 
the  crisis  has  come.  Let  us  see  how  the  Catholic  institu¬ 
tions  have  stood  the  shock. 

First,  we  should  note  the  condition  of  the  public  schools 
during  this  crisis.  The  following  public  proclamation  by 
the  Governor  of  Ohio  is  indicative  of  the  educational  crisis 
in  the  country  as  a  whole: 

“As  the  result  of  the  disturbed  economic  conditions  of  the 
times,  the  teaching  staff  of  the  public  schools  of  the  state  has 
*  Meeting,  March  8,  1916. 
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been  greatly  depleted.  School  authorities  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  recruit  from  untrained  ranks,  and  teacher  shortage  has 
necessitated  frequent  change  in  school  terms. 

“It  is  quite  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  unite  in  striving  to  generate 
a  deeper  sympathy  for  school  work  to  the  end  that  we  may  all 
put  it  upon  a  higher  plane  so  that  it  will  appeal  to  all  people  and 
attract  to  the  wwk  of  teaching  the  very  best  young  people  w^e 
have  in  Ohio.  The  opportunity  lies  before  us  to  do  this  noble 
service  for  humanity  by  enlisting  in  the  cause  of  education  the 
very  elect  of  our  young  people  to  the  end  that  the  children  of 
Ohio  may  have  the  best  teaching  possible. 

“I,  therefore,  James  M.  Cox,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  Governor  of  Ohio,  set  aside  the  week  of  February  fifteenth 
to  twenty-second,  1920,  as  Teachers’  Week,  recommending  and 
respectfully  urging  that  serious  thought,  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  be  given  to  the  problem  of  supply  of  teachers,  and  re¬ 
questing  that  the  public,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  clubs,  societies  and 
all  social  and  educational  bodies,  give  every  possible  aid,  setting 
aside  in  organization  some  appointed  time  during  the  week  for 
this  specific  purpose.’’ 

Thousands  of  schools  in  the  country  are  idle  because  there 
is  no  money  to  pay  teachers,  and  millions  of  children  are 
being  taught  by  those  from  untrained  ranks.  Many  of 
the  ablest  professors  have  left  their  chairs  in  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is 
abundant.  The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
D.  C.,  has  recently  published  a  sixteen-page  leaflet  with  a 
“List  of  References  on  Teachers  Salaries.”  (Library  Leaflet 
No.  8,  Dec.,  1919.)  The  very  titles  of  some  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  indicate  the  stress  under  which  the  whole  educational 
system  is  working,  for  instance:  Committee  on  Emergency 
in  Education;  Grade  Teachers’  Salaries,  A  National 
Peril,  etc. 

If  we  turn  to  the  highly  endowed  private  universities, 
some  of  them  the  richest  institutions  in  the  w'orld,  we  find 
that  the  same  economic  difficulties  have  upset  all  the  plans 
that  sufficiently  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  past,  and 
pointed  to  a  safe  financial  foundation  for  the  future.  We 
read  pathetic  stories  of  university  professors  eking  out  an 
existence  by  writing  stories  and  scenarios  and  of  their 
wives  taking  in  sewing;  or  of  the  boy  who  drives  the  milk 
wagon  up  to  their  back  doors  drawing  a  larger  salary  than 
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the  overworked  professor.  A  recent  dispatch  in  the  daily 
press  announced  that  the  private  universities  need  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  million  dollars,  not  to  increase  their  efficiency, 
but  merely  to  exist. 

Now  let  us  examine  into  the  status  of  Catholic  schools. 
Recently  the  writer  addressed  a  questionnaire  to  teachers 
and  directors  of  schools  representing  teaching  communi¬ 
ties  of  women  with  schools  from  Massachusetts  to  Colo¬ 
rado.  The  information  sought  was: 

“i.  Do  you  know  of  any  Catholic  school,  whether  parochial, 
high  school,  or  college,  that  has  been  forced  to  close  on  account  of 
financial  difficulties?” 

It  was  found  that  just  one  medical  school  under  Catholic 
auspices  had  announced  that  it  would  be  forced  to  close, 
owing  to  insufficient  income. 

‘‘2.  Do  your  know  of  any  Catholic  school,  that  was  forced 
to  shorten  its  term  or  discontinue  any  courses  on  account  of  the 
financial  strain?” 

It  appeared  that  one  small  parochial  school  with  four 
teachers  was  forced  to  close  one  room.  Altho  the  pastor 
announced  that  he  could  pay  for  only  one  teacher,  the  other 
two  remained,  giving  their  services  gratis. 

The  writer  recalls  one  private  academy  which  began 
classes  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  last  September.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  the  authorities  that  other  schools  of  a 
similar  kind  did  not  open  until  later  in  the  month  and 
that  a  considerable  saving  would  result  in  a  later  opening, 
since  the  pupils  boarded  at  the  school,  the  reply  was  that 
the  pupils  were  entitled  to  the  full  schedule. 

The  following  letter  from  a  director  of  studies  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  will,  I  believe,  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  general 
status  of  Catholic  schools: 

‘‘You  know  that  our  community  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  old. 
Many  branch  houses  have  been  opened  by  the  original  founda¬ 
tion.  Our  present  community,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Cath- 
rine’s,  has  schools  from  eastern  Massachusetts  to  western  Ne¬ 
braska,  and  as  far  south  as  Memphis.  I  believe  that  these  schools 
will  be  a  fair  indication  of  the  other  parochial  schools,  academic 
and  normal  schools.  We  have  not  closed  a  single  school  on  ac¬ 
count  of  financial  difficulties.  In  fact,  if  we  had  the  teachers,  we 
could  open  up  new  schools  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  We 
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have  been  so  busy  with  our  school  work  that  we  have  not  had 
time  to  worry  about  the  unimportant  matter  of  salaries  and  in¬ 
come.  In  some  schools  our  salaries,  which  were  $25.00  a  month, 
were  raised  to  $30.00  a  month.” 

Perhaps  no  Catholic  educator  is  better  informed  on  the 
present  subject  than  Rev.  Francis  W.  Howard,  LL.D., 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  its  secretary  since  its  inception  fifteen  years  ago. 
His  official  position  has  enabled  him  to  keep  in  touch  with 
college  standards  and  financial  problems.  Dr.  Howard 
writes  from  Columbus: 

“I  was  away  from  home  when  your  letter  came.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  of  our  schools  or  colleges  closing.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth.  Of  course,  we  can  not 
take  care  of  all  who  apply  owing  to  our  lack  of  teachers,  but  there 
has  been  no  curtailment  of  our  work  on  account  of  restricted 
funds  or  resources.  I  think  the  showing  of  our  schools  during 
the  stress  of  the  war  has  been  remarkable.” 

It  will  be  observed  here  that  I  am  including  in  this  arti¬ 
cle  not  only  the  schools  in  which  the  teachers  draw  no 
salary,  but  those  in  which  a  small  salary  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  dollars  is  paid.  In  either  case,  the  living  expenses 
of  the  teacher  or  professor  in  Catholic  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  is  about  the  same.  Perhaps  men  will  require  ten 
dollars  or  more  a  month  than  will  women  engaged  in  the 
same  work. 

In  regard  to  the  Catholic  colleges  and  universities,  the 
W'riter  has  before  him  a  recent  official  report  of  more  than 
half  of  these  institutions  which  hold  membership  in  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association.  While  some  have  been 
forced  to  postpone  contemplated  improvement,  and  to  cur¬ 
tail  expenditures  in  library  and  scientific  equipment,  there 
is  no  evidence  of  serious  financial  embarrassment.  Ex¬ 
ception  must  be  made  here  of  those  few  Catholic  colleges 
which,  since  they  have  not  sufficient  members  of  the  order 
to  teach  without  remuneration,  must  employ  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  salaried  professors.  Such  institutions  do, 
of  course,  feel  the  financial  strain  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  professors  in  the  various  departments  working  on  a 
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salaried  basis.  But  even  here  the  outlook  seems  bright. 
Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  could  not  accommo¬ 
date  all  the  applicants  for  its  engineering  course ;  and  George¬ 
town  University,  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  an  entire  faculty 
of  salaried  professors  in  its  law  school,  reported  a  freshman 
class  of  over  four  hundred  and  a  total  registration  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty,  the  largest  in  the  country. 

One  other  consideration  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  teacher  in  the  public  schools  gives  on 
an  average  less  than  five  years  to  the  work.  Owing  to  the 
financial  conditions  of  the  country  this  change  in  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  has  greatly  increased,  and  many  schools  are  taught 
by  those  who  are  poorly  prepared  for  the  classroom.  In 
Catholic  schools  there  has  been  no  such  upheaval  in  the 
teaching  ranks.  In  the  past,  these  teachers  have  given  their 
entire  lives  to  the  sacred  cause  of  instructing  the  youth  of 
the  land;  there  is  no  indication  that  any  have  been  forced 
or  will  be  forced  to  terminate  their  connection  with  schools, 
just  when  they  are  fitted  by  experience  to  do  their  most 
efficient  work. 

There  are  nearly  1,700,000  pupils  and  students  in  the 
schools  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  The 
private  academies  and  colleges  number  about  nine  hun¬ 
dred.  While  many  of  these  institutions  have  a  small  at¬ 
tendance,  two  of  the  universities  are  approaching  the  three 
thousand  mark.  It  would  seem  obvious,  from  informa¬ 
tion  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  the  system 
of  supporting  Catholic  institutions  of  learning  is  a  dependable 
one.  It  has  stood  the  stress  when  other  institutions,  which 
appeared  stronger,  have  failed  or  partly  failed. 

Henry  S.  Spalding,  S.  J. 

St.  Xavier  College 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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REVIEWS 

Teaching  by  projects — By  Charles  McMlury.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1920. 

The  ancient  controversy  between  schoolroom  procedure 
as  preparation  for  future  living  and  schoolroom  procedure 
as  living  par  excellence  still  lifts  up  its  voice  in  Charles 
McMurry’s  volume  of  Teaching  by  projects.  The  very 
title  of  the  book  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion 
of  it  is  devoted  to  the  principles  of  purposeful  study  with 
schemes  and  plans  for  the  close  connection  of  school  work 
with  active  life,  points  to  the  author’s  bias. 

Dr.  McMurry  gives  first  a  statement  of  needs,  ten  in 
all.  The  rest  of  the  volume  deals  with  the  expansion  of 
these  needs  and  illustrations  of  a  practical  nature  as  to  how 
to  encompass  them.  The  author  continually  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  the  psychological  organization  of  subject 
matter  around  “well-considered  purposive  ends  in  order  to 
eliminate  waste,  enrich  subject  matter  and  make  knowledge 
dynamic  and  progressive,  not  static  and  formal.” 

Dr.  McMurry  contends  there  are  two  kinds  of  projects. 
These  are : 

“First,  the  child’s  project  undertaken  at  his  own  behest  when 
he  is  prest  by  a  felt  desire  or  need,  e.  g.,  the  bird  house,  the 
rabbit  trap,  a  homemade  telephone. 

“Secondly,  the  projects  of  others  which  the  child  appropriates, 
into  which  he  is  easily  drawn,  and  to  which  he  gives  his  undivided 
attention,  as  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  the  planning  of  a 
canal  lock,  or  improving  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco;  or  he  is 
absorbed  in  Crusoe’s  projects  of  cave-making,  boatbuilding,  and 
taming  of  animals.’’ 

Dr.  McMurry  further  distinguishes  between  these  two 
kinds  of  projects.  First,  he  speaks  of  the  simple  objective 
projects  of  the  hand-work  type,  such  as  those  produced  in 
the  manual-training  shops: 

“Secondly,  the  study  of  geography  supplies  a  profusion  of  big 
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tangible  projects  of  conspicuous  importance  in  human  affairs,  as 
projects  in  bridge  construction,  in  railroad  engineering  and  moun¬ 
tain  tunneling,  in  expensive  mining  operation,  in  the  survey  and 
building  of  canals,  in  dealing  with  extensive  forest  reserves,  in 
planning  city  waterworks  and  reservoirs,  in  irrigation  schemes 
on  a  large  scale,  in  installing  great  water  powers  at  dams  and 
falls  in  rivers,  in  laying  ocean  cables,  in  building  subways,  in  im¬ 
proving  harbors,  in  regulating  rivers  by  knolls  and  jetties,  in  the 
drainage  of  swamp  areas  in  great  corporations  for  the  conduct 
of  business  on  a  vast  scale,  as  steamship  companies  and  railroad 
systems.” 

A  third  group  of  projects  has  a  more  distinctly  scientific 
origin.  Inventions  and  discoveries  based  upon  scientific 
principles  are  embodied  in  steam  engines,  wireless  stations, 
power  plants,  great  telescopes,  electric  motors,  mining  and 
smelting  processes,  lightning  rods,  hydrostatic  presses,  steam 
dredges  and  water  filters.  Scientific  processes  also  are 
applied  to  the  ventilation  of  buildings,  to  hospital  and  sur¬ 
gery  practise,  to  the  propagation  of  plants,  the  extraction 
and  preserv^ation  of  foods,  to  the  fertilizing  of  soils,  to  the 
bacterial  treatment  of  diseases,  to  quarantine  and  sanitation. 

Fourthly:  Many  of  the  stories  and  undertakings  de¬ 
scribed  in  biography  and  history  are  largely  personal  or 
national  projects  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  term.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Columbus’  first  voyage,  the  Panama  Canal,  Alex¬ 
ander’s  first  campaign  into  Asia,  St.  Paul’s  missionary 
journeys.  Grant’s  movement  against  Vicksburg,  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Expedition  up  the  Missouri  and  across  the  moun¬ 
tains,  the  voyage  of  the  Mayflower,  Livingston’s  explora¬ 
tions  in  Africa. 

Fifthly:  The  masterpieces  of  literature  are  the  outcome 
of  thought  projects  conceived  and  elaborated  in  the  minds 
of  authors,  for  example,  St.  John’s  Gospel,  De  Foe’s  Robin¬ 
son  Crusoe,  Shakespeare’s  Macbeth,  Longfellow’s  Building 
of  the  ship,  Fiske’s  Critical  period  of  American  history, 
Plutarch’s  Lives. 

The  value  of  these  projects  according  to  their  author  lies 
in  the  fact  that  they  “suggest  a  return  to  life,  to  business, 
to  applied  science,  to  daily  duties  and  common  human 
needs,  to  enforce  operative  in  the  concrete  world.” 
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Dr.  McMurry  justifies  the  project  method  and  defines 
it  in  the  following  manner:  “The  project,  as  such,  is  an  apt 
device  of  teaching,  because  it  touches  off  any  important 
enterprise  at  its  most  interesting  crisis,  namely,  at  that 
juncture  where  it  is  in  the  initial  process  of  being  brought 
into  shape  in  the  mind.”  “Standing  out  prominently 
almost  objectively,  as  a  clearly  thought  plan  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  reality,  the  project  contains  the  most  important 
elements  of  a  standard  unity  of  mental  effort.  First,  it  is 
one  important  whole.  Secondly,  it  is  dynamic  in  its  essen¬ 
tial  forward  movement.  Thirdly,  it  organizes  and  uses 
knowledge  in  the  basis  of  definite  purpose.  Fourthly,  it 
sets  up  a  series  of  problems  requiring  continuous  rational 
effort.  Fifthly,  it  works  out  a  practical  result  which  is 
embodied  in  a  concrete  object  or  situation  in  real  life. 
Sixthly,  as  an  end  result  of  the  whole  movement  from 
original  conception  to  final  objective  realization,  it  leaves  in 
the  mind  a  knowledge  product  which  serves  to  introduce 
and  explain  other  kindred  projects.” 

The  second  chapter  gives  many  examples  of  completed 
projects  taken  from  nature  study  and  geography.  The 
author  gives  in  minute  detail  the  subject-matter  which 
can  be  employed  in  teaching  these  projects.  In  the  third 
chapter  he  identifies  projects  as  large  units  of  study  and  in 
the  next  chapter  he  shows  the  relationship  of  these  large 
units  to  the  learning  process.  Proceeding  from  this  point 
he  wwks  out  three  familiar  principles.  “The  first  is  the 
process  of  combining  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  in 
the  development  of  essential  truths.  The  second  is  ap¬ 
perception  or  the  interpretative  use  of  acquired  knowledge 
as  a  means  of  assimilating  new  and  kindred  topics.  The 
third  is  self -activity  in  the  independent  and  reflective  use 
of  knowledge  in  solving  new  problems  and  in  organizing 
the  field  of  knowledge  progressively.” 

Chapter  VI  illustrates  the  growing  tendency  to  adapt 
large  projects  as  study  units  by  presenting  as  an  illustra¬ 
tion  all  the  necessary  material  and  data  needed  to  teach 
the  Erie  Canal  as  a  project. 
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The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book  are  concerned  with 
showing  how  large  projects  simplify  studies  and  eliminate 
confusion,  provide  for  great  enrichment  of  subject-matter 
and  curriculum.  The  writer  makes  a  plea  to  teachers  to 
plan  these  larger  units  and  thus  act  as  leaders  in  large- 
minded  scholarly  thinking. 

The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  classroom  method  based 
on  projects.  Dr.  McMurry  cites  four  phases  of  class¬ 
room  instruction: 

(1)  The  art  of  questioning. 

(2)  Problem-solving. 

(3)  The  development  method. 

(4)  Reviews  and  drills. 

He  then  proceeds  to  relate  these  to  the  thought  movements 
and  processes  which  belong  to  large  units  of  study. 

Dr.  McMurry  disregards  the  fact  that  the  word  “project” 
should  represent  a  definite  idea,  a  principle  and  not  merely  a 
synonym  for  “type  studies”  or  larger  units  of  instruction. 
The  project  method  is  not  a  device  merely,  but  a  sound 
method  constructed  upon  definite  psychological  laws,  of 
growth  and  development.  It  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  signifi¬ 
cant  development  of  the  child  from  the  educational  stand¬ 
point. 

A  project  involves  a  mental  difficulty,  the  conquering 
of  which  requires  considerable  time  and  ability  in  “pur¬ 
posing,  planning,  executing  and  judging.”  In  all  of  this 
mental  activity,  the  child  requires  wise  guidance  and  care¬ 
ful  direction  from  a  good  teacher.  Such  guidance  to  be 
effective  involves  technique,  equipment,  method,  entirely 
different  from  former  schoolroom  procedure.  These  needs 
seem  to  be  lacking  in  Dr.  McMurry’s  book.  He  does  not 
give  the  teacher  any  valuable  hints  as  to  guiding  principles 
in  the  selection  and  organization  of  subject-matter,  nor 
does  he  seem  to  have  altered  his  previous  books  on  method 
of  teaching  by  type-studies  sufficiently  to  give  a  clear  in¬ 
sight  into  what  is  meant  by  Teaching  by  projects. 

It  is  a  method  which  directly  applies  the  laws  of  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  with  regard  to  the  learning  process.  Also, 
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it  is  justified  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educational  sociolo¬ 
gist  in  that  it  identifies  education  with  living,  and  seeks  to 
have  the  child  in  school  placed  in  such  a  social  environ¬ 
ment  that  he  must  daily  and  hourly  so  work  and  so  live 
for  and  with  others  that  habits  of  sympathy  and  of  co¬ 
operation  are  bound  to  be  formed. 

Florence  E.  Bamberger 

Johns  Hopkins  University 
Baltimore,  Md. 


The  intelligence  of  school  children — By  Lewis  M.  Terman.  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1919.  317  p. 

The  book  consists  of  thirteen  chapters  and  index,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  I.  Some  Principles  of  Intelligence  Testing;  II, 
Amount  and  Significance  of  Individual  Differences;  III. 
Individual  Differences  among  Kindergarten  Children;  IV. 
Individual  Differences  in  the  First  Grade;  V.  Individual 
Differences  in  the  Fifth  Grade;  VI.  Individual  Differences 
in  the  First  Year  of  High  School;  VII.  The  Mental- Age  for 
Grading;  VIII.  Mental  Tests  for  School  Laggards;  IX. 
The  I  Q  as  a  Basis  for  Prediction;  X.  Some  Facts  about 
Fifty-nine  Superior  Children;  XI.  Case  Studies  of  Forty- 
one  Superior  Children;  XII.  Intelligence  Tests  in  Voca¬ 
tional  and  Educational  Guidance;  XIII.  Practical  Sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  Use  of  Mental  Tests. 

The  author  aims  “to  show  concretely  the  significance  of 
mental  age  and  intelligence  quotient  in  the  grading  of  school 
children,”  and  “how  the  results  of  mental  tests  may  be  put 
to  every-day  use  in  the  grade  classification  and  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  guidance  of  school  children.”  The  book  fulfils  well 
these  aims.  It  is  the  combined  product  of  a  class  of  uni- 
v^ersity  students  under  the  supervision  and  aid  of  the  author 
extending  over  two  years  in  a  study  of  intelligence  tests  with 
application  to  graduation  and  promotion  of  school  children. 
It  is  clear,  concise,  interesting,  and  thought-provoking. 
Omitting  the  psychology  and  complexity  of  human  de¬ 
velopment,  the  author  has  presented  the  simpler  facts  of 
intelligence  tests  in  a  language  that  can  be  understood  arid 
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utilized  by  average  teachers  of  normal  school  or  college 
training. 

Since  the  greatest  weakness  of  teachers  is  the  lack  of 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  individual 
development,  the  study  of  this  book  will  greatly  strengthen 
the  average  teacher  in  the  line  of  her  greatest  weakness  and 
enable  her  to  more  than  double  her  efficiency.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  not  so  simple  as  the  author  makes  it  seem,  but  it  can 
not  help  but  aid  every  person  who  reads  its  contents  to 
saner  methods  of  dealing  with  children.  The  volume 
ought  to  find  a  welcome  place  in  every  teacher’s  library, 
and  is  a  worthy  help  to  the  best  interests  of  child  study. 


Educational  psychology — By  Daniel  Starch.  The  Macmillan  Company. 

New  York,  1919.  473  p. 

Following  the  introductory  chapter  on  Problems  and 
Scope  of  Educational  Psychology,  the  book  is  divided  into 
three  parts:  I.  The  Native  Equipment  of  Human  Beings, 
Chapters  II-VII;  II.  The  Psychology  of  Learning  In 
General,  Chapters  VIII-XIV;  III.  The  Psychology  of 
Learning  of  School  Subjects,  Chapters  XV-XXII.  There 
are  twenty-two  chapters  in  all,  a  fairly  complete  bibliog¬ 
raphy  and  index.  In  Part  Three  following  the  chapter  on 
The  Psychology  of  Learning  School  Subjects  are  chapters 
on  Reading,  Handwriting,  Spelling,  Language,  Arithmetic, 
and  History.  Other  chapters  are  given  on  How  to  Study, 
The  Rate  and  Progress  of  Learning,  Correlation  among 
Human  Capacities,  Inheritance  of  Mental  Traits,  Measure¬ 
ment  of  Mental  Capacity,  Transference  of  Training,  and 
Sex  Differences. 

The  author  has  succeeded  in  collecting,  organizing,  and 
interpreting  much  of  the  best  experimental  material  on 
educational  psychology  accumulated  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  On  tests  of  intelligence,  mental  measurements,  the 
value  of  study,  the  transference  of  training,  the  teaching 
process  of  elementary  subjects,  the  variation  and  correlation 
of  individual  abilities,  and  the  better  understanding  of 
child  life,  the  book  is  strong  and  helpful.  It  contains  much 
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useful  information  on  experimental  psychology  as  applied 
to  education  and  will  prove  a  valuable  text  on  educational 
psychology.  Its  massing  of  facts  obtained  thru  scientific 
investigation  on  the  various  problems  of  education  makes 
it  a  valuable  manual  for  teachers  and  school  administrators. 

Careful  and  painstaking  as  the  work  of  the  scientist  may 
be,  there  are  limits  to  the  measurement  of  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  capacity,  and  worth  beyond  which  we  can  not  go. 
This  is  especially  apparent  in  the  creditable  work  under  re¬ 
view.  Intelligence  in  the  sense  of  intellect  yields  more  to 
the  present  methods  of  measurement  than  volition  or  feel¬ 
ing,  yet  the  latter  is  far  more  vital  to  character,  worth, 
and  life.  The  author  has  seen  and  appreciates  the  present 
limits  of  science  in  the  measurement  of  man.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  crudities  and  limits  of  our  present  knowl¬ 
edge  concerning  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  man’s  nature 
and  development  or  lack  of  development.  Dr.  Starch  has 
written  an  interesting  and  thoroly  practical  book  on  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  from  the  scientific  viewpoint.  The 
book  will  be  found  more  serviceable  to  the  student  who  has 
preceded  its  study  by  at  least  a  year  in  general  psychology, 
to  w’hom  it  will  be  stimulating  and  suggestive. 

G.  \V.  A.  Lucre Y 

University  of  Nebraska 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Dr.  Butler  as  With  the  publication  of  the  December 

editor  number,  the  Educational  Review  passed 

from  the  hands  of  its  first  and  only  editor,  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler.  While  an  entire  volume  has  been  issued  since 
then,  it  has  been  under  temporary  editors,  and  the  present 
would  seem  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  Review  to 
pay  its  respects  to  its  founder  and  to  make  some  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  indebtedness  to  him.  Dr.  Butler’s  connection 
with  the  journal  was  a  peculiarly  personal  one.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  to  which  the  Review  has  attained  comes  as  a  reflec¬ 
tion  of  his  owm  attitude  toward  education  in  its  many 
phases  both  in  America  and  abroad.  For  nearly  a  genera¬ 
tion  every  article  that  went  into  each  number  had  his  most 
careful  personal  consideration,  and  the  pungent  and  fear¬ 
less  editorials  with  which  the  journal  abounded  always 
came  directly  from  his  pen. 

The  advancement  and  development  of  American  educa¬ 
tion  since  the  early  nineties  has  been  largely  influenced  by 
the  thought  and  educational  activities  of  Dr.  Butler.  The 
Educational  Review  was  but  one  of  several  agencies  thru 
which  he  strove  to  elevate  the  tetiching  profession,  pro¬ 
mote  the  scientific  study  of  education,  and  remove  the 
schools  and  teachers  from  politics  and  selfish  interests. 
What  has  been  accomplished  for  educational  affairs  since 
the  day  in  which  he  began  this  work,  it  is  difficult  for  one 
who  has  not  lived  thru  the  period  to  visualize.  During 
these  years  America  has  met  with  a  greater  expansion  of 
educational  ideals  and  facilities  than  has  been  known  in 
any  full  century  of  the  rest  of  its  history.  Thru  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  a  multitude  of  teacher-training  institutions  and 
a  variety  of  societies  for  educational  study  upon  a  scientific 
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basis,  teaching  and  the  work  of  education  has  reached  a 
recognized  professional  status.  Educational  institutions 
of  every  grade  have  had  their  courses  enriched  and  de¬ 
veloped,  and  many  new  types  of  institution  have  been 
differentiated.  Schools  and  colleges  have  come  to  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  problems  of  the  people  and  to  attempt  to 
serve  the  community  directly.  The  meaning  of  culture 
and  liberal  education  has  been  reinterpreted  and  broadened. 
Expenditures  for  schools,  while  not  yet  at  all  proportionate 
with  those  for  some  less  worthy  purposes,  have  been  several 
times  multiplied.  Education  and  the  teaching  corps  have 
both  by  sentiment  and  law  come  to  be  protected  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  from  the  sinister  influence  of  political  in¬ 
terference. 

In  all  these  reforms  and  advances  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view,  thru  its  wise  and  virile  editor,  has  largely  participated. 
While  it  can  not  be  held  to  have  been  the  sole  or  efficient 
cause— social  movements  are  too  complex  for  that — it  has 
been  instrumental  in  stimulating  and  crystallizing  thought¬ 
ful  opinion.  It  has  revealed  the  highest  type  of  leadership. 
Whatever  it  may  subsequently  become,  the  Educational 
Review,  thanks  to  Dr.  Butler,  has  been  privileged  to  shape 
education  during  the  past  generation  to  a  marked  degree 
and  to  influence  decisively  the  whole  course  of  educational 
journalism  in  America. 

The  vacant  This  seems  a  fitting  time  to  recall  the  his- 

presidencies  tory  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW  also 

for  the  reason  that  a  score  of  years  ago  Dr.  Butler  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  comment  upon  a  multitude  of  vacancies  in  the  col¬ 
lege  presidency  similar  to  that  which  exists  to-day.  In 
that  day  Amherst,  Brown,  California,  Cincinnati,  Colgate, 
Iowa,  Oberlin,  Rochester,  and  a  number  of  less  prominent 
institutions  were  without  presidents,  and  the  governing 
boards  were  much  perplexed  as  to  where  to  find  them.  This 
year  history  repeats  itself.  Within  a  week  or  two  of  each 
other,  the  administrative  heads  of  Pennsylvania,  Cornell, 
and  Yale,  all  declared  their  intention  to  retire.  In  the  case 
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of  Yale,  Dr.  Hadley  reminded  the  academic  world  that 
next  spring  he  would  become  sixty-five,  the  age  he  had  set 
for  his  retirement  when  he  accepted  the  presidency.  If 
President  Lowell  holds  like  views  as  to  the  age  limit,  Har¬ 
vard  also,  before  long,  may  have  to  face  the  problem  of 
finding  a  new  executive.  Michigan  has  for  some  time 
been  without  a  president,  and,  in  her  desperate  strait,  has 
recently  undertaken  to  “rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul.”  By 
offering  twice  the  salary  now  received  by  the  leading  uni¬ 
versity  heads,  she  has  lured  from  Minnesota  the  president 
possest  by  that  institution  for  only  three  years,  and 
forced  her,  in  turn,  to  look  for  a  man. 

Likewise,  California,  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
have  just  succeeded  in  filling  their  presidencies  after  con¬ 
siderable  search.  The  state  universities  of  Ohio,  Kansas 
and  Illinois  have  all  been  notified  this  year  of  the  proposed 
retirement  of  their  executives,  and  the  present  incumbent 
in  Wisconsin  has  been  induced  to  retain  his  position  solely 
thru  the  dearth  of  suitable  material  discovered  by  the  trus¬ 
tees.  At  the  time  of  writing  these  notes,  a  number  of 
other  vacant  presidencies — Allegheny,  Cincinnati,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Reed,  Technology, 
Tufts —  are  apparent  to  anyone  acquainted  with  the  higher 
institutions  of  our  land.  Probably  no  less  than  twenty- 
five  important  colleges  and  universities  have  been  seeking 
presidents  during  the  current  year,  and  fully  half  as  many 
more  will  be  confronted  with  the  similar  task  in  the  near 
future. 

As  the  EducationaIv  Review  rhetorically  inquired  in 
November,  1898:  “Where  are  the  men  fitted  to  come  for¬ 
ward  to  accept  these  great  positions  and  to  fill  them  with 
usefulness  and  distinction?”  In  many  cases  it  will  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult  to  secure  successors  as  able  as  those 
who  have  retired.  Provost  Edgar  Fahs  Smith  has  proba¬ 
bly  been  the  most  indefatigable,  most  democratic,  and  most 
beloved  university  head  in  America,  and  his  administra¬ 
tion  has  brought  an  era  of  progress  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  parallel.  Presi- 
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dent  Hadley  has  shown  himself  a  man  of  great  wisdom 
and  intellectual  gifts,  and  President  Schurman  has  become 
almost  as  much  of  a  national  and  international  figure  as 
his  distinguished  predecessor,  Andrew  D.  White. 

At  best,  too,  the  office  of  a  university  president  is  one  of 
the  most  exact  in  the  world.  The  incumbent  is  expected 
to  excel  in  so  many  different  and  unrelated  fields  of  action 
that  he  is  almost  certain  to  fall  short  in  some  and  to  be¬ 
come  a  target  of  criticism.  If  he  is  broad  and  cultured, 
he  may  yet  lack  in  sympathy  and  tact,  and,  possessing  all 
these  qualifications,  he  may  fail  as  a  public  speaker,  a 
“mixer,”  or  a  good  money  raiser,  or,  worst  of  all,  he  may 
be  found  wanting  in  courage.  An  educator  who  recently 
made  a  careful  investigation  has  declared  that  three-fourths 
of  the  faculties  in  this  country  feel  that  their  institution 
would  profit  by  a  change  of  administration,  and  the  charge 
of  vacillation,  opportunism,  and  downright  lying  against 
college  presidents  in  general  is  only  too  common.  Hence 
the  same  conditions  obtain  as  when  our  editor  declared : 

“The  very  few  men — half  a  dozen,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try — who  by  common  consent  are  best  fitted  by  natural  endow¬ 
ments,  by  training,  and  by  experience  for  these  high  educational 
posts  are  unwilling  to  accept  them,  even  when  extraordinarily 
large  salaries  are  offered.  They  are  already  engaged  in  congenial 
and  influential  work,  and  have  little  to  gain  and  much  to  lose  by 
the  transfer  to  the  average  college  presidency.  Since  the  first- 
class  men  hold  back,  these  influential  educational  offices  too 
often  fall  to  second-rate  or  third-rate  men;  or,  w'orse,  conflicting 
tendencies  in  the  governing  boards  hit  upon  that  most  awful 
and  depressing  expedient,  a  ‘compromise’  candidate.”^ 

Another  bit  of  editorial  wisdom  on  this  subject  is  still 
pertinent  and  has  become  more  obvious  now  than  then. 
It  would  be  well  for  boards  of  trustees  to  realize  that  ‘‘the 
supposition  that  a  merely  successful  business  man  can  de¬ 
velop  into  a  satisfactory  college  president  is  nonsense. 
No  university  can  be  run  on  ‘business’  principles  any  more 
than  a  business  can  be  run  on  university  principles.”  It 
might  further  be  well  to  note,  as  the  editor  stated  nearly 
a  year  later,  when  several  institutions  had  selected  very 
satisfactory  presidents: 
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“‘Business  methods’  have  debauched  and  are  debauching  poli¬ 
tics  on  every  hand,  and  the  treasure  house  of  education  must  be 
protected  from  their  inroads  at  all  hazards.  The  idealism  which 
American  life  so  sorely  needs  must  be  furnished  in  large  part  by 
the  universities,  and  the  two  last  questions  for  their  governing 
boards  to  be  taught  to  ask,  are.  Is  it  ‘timely?’  and  will  it  pay? 
Moreover,  the  typical  business  man  can  not,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  be  successful  in  such  a  post.  His  standards  of  success  are 
the  reverse  of  educational.  Underneath  the  temporary  appear¬ 
ance  of  external  prosperity  which  such  a  president  might  bring 
there  is  almost  certain  to  be  the  dry  rot  of  educational  neglect. 
The  more  important  the  college  or  university  the  more  surely 
it  needs  expert  educational  supervision.’’ 


University  That  was  decidedly  advanced  doctrine  for 

government  those  days,  but  the  Educational  Review 

congratulates  itself  that  it  has  proved  prophetic.  Universi¬ 
ties  have  long  admitted  the  need  of  embodying  principles 
of  efficiency  and  scientific  management  in  their  adminis¬ 
tration,  and,  contrary  to  general  belief,  these  features  are 
often  as  well  developed  there  as  in  the  commercial  world, 
but  it  is  now  evident  that  the  business  of  the  university 
is  not  the  production  of  financial  dividends  and  mere  ma¬ 
terial  improvement,  but  the  promotion  of  ideals,  social 
amelioration,  and  the  development  of  upright  citizens  and 
leaders  for  the  state.  The  purely  business  man  finds  it 
extremely  difficult  to  catch  the  point  of  view  or  feel  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  university.  He  is,  too,  essentially  militaristic 
in  his  modes  of  control,  and  this  attitude  has  in  the  past  been 
responsible  for  much  controversy  and  unrest  in  university 
circles.  We  are  now  gradually  passing  beyond  such  auto¬ 
cratic  days,  and  the  academic  world — trustees,  presidents, 
deans,  and  departmental  heads— is  rapidly  becoming  democ¬ 
ratized.  The  faculties  as  a  whole  are  coming  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  shaping  of  all  policies,  except  those  which  re¬ 
late  to  technical  financial  questions. 

There  is  now  need,  however,  to  study  deliberately  the 
results  of  the  experiments  that  have  been  tried.  Sufficient 
experience  has  been  had  to  warrant  a  new  taking  of  academic 
stock.  Is  it  wise  to  have  members  of  the  faculty  sit  with 
the  board  of  trustees  without  vote,  as  at  Cornell,  Bryn 
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Mawr,  and  Brown,  or  can  better  results  be  obtained  by 
joint  conference  between  the  two  bodies  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  as  at  Princeton,  Stanford,  and  Wisconsin?  Should 
the  faculty  participate  in  the  selection  of  a  president  in  an 
advisory  capacity,  as  at  Grinnell  and  Oberlin,  or  thru  a 
committee,  as  at  Ohio,  Wesleyan,  and  Washington?  Ought 
deans  to  be  chosen  by  the  faculties  concerned,  as  at  Cornell 
and  Yale,  or  is  it  better  policy  for  a  faculty  simply  to  ad¬ 
vise  in  the  selection,  as  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Oberlin,  and 
Western  Reserve?  On  these  subjects  the  report  recently 
made  to  the  American  Association  of  University  Professors 
by  its  Committee  on  University  Government  is  most  illu¬ 
minating.  The  committee  was  composed  of  fifteen  lead¬ 
ing  professors,  selected  from  well-known  institutions  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  with  Professor  J.  A.  Leighton, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  as  chairman.  It  was  at  work 
for  over  two  years,  and  made  an  investigation  of  the  status 
of  faculties  in  over  one  hundred  colleges  and  universities. 
Its  report  is  unanimous. 

In  brief,  the  committee  recommends  as  its  most  important 
conclusions,  (i)  the  general  principle  of  joint  participation 
by  trustees  and  faculty  in  the  control  of  educational  poli¬ 
cies;  (2)  the  provision  for  regular  faculty  conferences  with 
the  trustees  thru  either  a  conference  committee  or  faculty 
representatives  in  the  board  of  trustees  (the  majority  of 
the  committee  favoring  the  former  plan);  (3)  an  official 
voice  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  in  the  selection  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  deans  thru  either  elected  committees  or  formal 
participation  in  the  nomination;  (4)  participation  of  the 
faculty  in  budget-making  thru  either  elected  committees 
or  the  deans;  (5)  participation  of  the  faculties,  thru  appro¬ 
priate  committees,  in  the  selection  of  its  own  members;  and 
(6)  provision  for  a  judicial  committee  of  the  faculty  for 
the  investigation  of  charges  in  the  case  of  proposed  dis¬ 
missal  of  any  of  its  members. 

Thus  the  committee  clearly  approves  of  the  general 
principle  that  faculties  should,  not  merely  as  a  matter  of 
usage,  but  by  constitutional  provision,  take  part  in  the  de- 
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termination  of  university  policies,  the  choice  of  adminis¬ 
trative  officers,  the  selection  and  dismissal  of  its  own 
members,  and  the  distribution  of  the  budget.  But  it  recog¬ 
nizes  quite  as  clearly  that  the  board  of  trustees  should,  as 
custodian  for  the  public,  remain  the  official  source  of  author¬ 
ity.  In  each  case  the  report  presents  illustrative  methods 
for  achieving  the  ends  recommended.  It  is  progressive 
without  being  radical,  and  it  is  thoroly  practical.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  experience  that  in  each  case  its 
recommendations  will  work  successfully.  A  university 
president  wha  has  a  proper  regard  for  the  standards  of  his 
institution  and  the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  his  own 
administration  is  likely  hereafter  to  study  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  great  care.  An  enlightened  self-interest  alone 
may  well  impel  him  to  adopt  them.  They  would  help  to 
produce  a  “business”  administration  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word  for  universities. 


Discussions  of  the  Owing  to  the  unconscionable  delays  in 
association  of  the  printing  now-a-days,  the  Proceedings  of 
middle  states  Thirty -third  Annual  Convention  of  the 

Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland  has  but  recently  appeared.  It 
does,  however,  report  most  interesting  discussions  on  two 
very  timely  subjects,  and,  what  is  bound  to  be  of  no  slight 
educational  significance,  the  formation  of  a  commission 
on  institutions  of  higher  learning  within  the  territory 
which  the  association  covers. 

A  conference  on  Examination  values  was  opened  by 
Professor  Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  who  made  the 
able  presentation  of  the  nature  of  the  new  psychological 
tests  that  was  printed  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Educational  Review.  He  carefully  refrained  from 
answering  the  question  arranged  by  the  program  makers, 
“Shall  they  be  substituted  for  content  examinations  for 
entrance  to  college?”  pleading  ignorance  of  the  correct 
answer.  Without  claiming  too  much  for  these  intelligence 
tests,  he  gave  a  confession  of  faith  that  apparently  stimu- 
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lated  many  of  his  audience  to  wish  to  know  more  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  application  as  entrance  tests  at  Columbia 
College.  President  Woolley  replied  with  an  admirably 
lucid  summary  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  adhering 
to  the  established  content  examinations.  She  adhered 
rather  closely  to  the  old  “formal  discipline”  and  empha¬ 
sized  the  value  of  examinations  in  developing  accuracy 
and  understanding,  with  the  ability  to  amass  and  handle 
information,  and  to  express  it  clearly. 

As  one  reads  over  the  discussion  evoked  by  these  ad¬ 
dresses,  he  becomes  aware  of  the  tendency  of  the  majority 
of  those  educators  who  spoke  to  lean  toward  a  compromise 
that  will  retain  both  types  of  examination,  but  for  different 
purposes.  Both  Professor  Rogers,  of  Goucher  College,  and 
Professor  Chambers,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
emphasized  the  need  for  content  examinations  given  in 
course  by  the  teachers,  frowning  upon  the  practise  of  ex¬ 
empting  increasingly  large  numbers  from  the  review  tests 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  While  their  verdict  upon  the 
psychological  test  might  be  characterized  as  one  of  “not 
proven,”  there  was  evident  a  disposition  to  give  it  serious 
consideration  as  a  type  of  examination  valuable  when  ap¬ 
plied  by  an  external  body  such  as  the  college  seeking  to 
select  the  most  promising  candidates  for  admission. 

The  college  of  the  future  is  the  general  heading  used  to 
cover  a  discussion  of  the  relative  merits  of  the  junior  col¬ 
lege  and  the  four-year  American  cultural  college.  Draw¬ 
ing  from  his  own  experience.  Superintendent  Corson,  of 
Newark,  traced  the  steps  in  the  evolution  of  the  new  type 
of  college  and  clearly  set  forth  the  demand  which  it  was 
helping  to  satisfy;  but  he  seems  to  have  drawn  most  fire 
from  the  audience  by  his  reflections  upon  the  older  college 
as  an  unsafe  place  to  which  to  send  boys  and  girls  at  the 
age  of  the  average  high  school  graduate.  President  Meikle- 
john,  of  Amherst,  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  cultural  college 
in  an  informal  address  of  evangelistic  fervor,  urging  that  a 
living  organism  such  as  a  liberal  education  can  not  be  cut 
into  halves  and  still  retain  its  life;  that  four  years  is  none 
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too  long  in  which  to  teach  college  men  and  women  to  under¬ 
stand  life  so  that  they  may  live  it  properly. 

The  establishment  of  a  commission  to  draw  up  a  list  of 
accredited  colleges  provides  for  a  classification  of  institu¬ 
tions  of  higher  learning  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
evolved,  not  without  struggle,  by  the  North  Central  As¬ 
sociation,  and  to  that  which  is  now  engaging  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  standards  that  have  been 
adopted  are  high,  but  not  narrowly  exacting;  and  if  they 
are  judiciously  interpreted,  ought  not  only  to  afford  the 
basis  for  a  list  that  will  be  of  service  to  such  bodies  as  the 
Medical  Association,  but  also  to  point  out  to  those  in 
authority  at  colleges  not  at  present  acceptable  the  short¬ 
comings  that  must  be  overcome.  It  is  safe  to  conjecture, 
however,  that  the  meetings  of  the  commission  are  not  likely 
to  be  altogether  tranquil. 

Dr.  William  H.  A  giant  has  fallen.  On  Monday,  May  3, 

Maxwell  William  Henry  Maxwell,  Superintendent 

Emeritus  of  Schools  in  the  City  of  New  York  died  at  his 
home  at  Flushing,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
With  his  going  there  has  passed  into  history  one  of  the 
powerful  and  dominant  personalities  of  American  educa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Maxwell  belonged  to  the  very  small  group  of 
educational  statesmen,  which,  from  the  time  of  Horace 
Mann  to  the  present  day,  has  included  not  over  a  dozen 
names.  His  well-furnished  and  soundly  trained  mind,  his 
upright  and  thoroly  courageous  character,  and  his  lofty 
ideals  united  to  fit  him  in  unique  fashion  for  the  great  public 
service  that  so  unexpectedly  fell  to  his  lot. 

Bom  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  in  1852,  Dr.  Maxwell 
was  the  son  of  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  more  than 
local  reputation  and  influence.  He  was  educated  at  Queens 
College,  Galway,  and  was  specially  distinguished  for  his 
attainments  in  the  ancient  classics,  in  literature  and  in 
logic.  He  came  to  New  York  at  twenty-two,  and,  with  no 
influence  of  any  sort,  save  a  letter  of  commendation  to 
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President  McCosh  of  Princeton,  soon  won  his  way.  He 
serv^ed  for  a  short  time  in  small  capacities  on  New  York 
newspapers,  but  shortly  was  invited  to  become  managing 
editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Times.  In  this  latter  position  he 
prepared  for  his  paper  a  series  of  powerful  articles  on  the 
needs  and  future  development  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  was  before  long  offered  the  assistant  superintendency 
of  schools  in  that  city.  Young  Maxwell  accepted  this 
appointment  and  began  that  long  and  controlling  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  public  school  system  of  Brooklyn  and  New 
York,  which  ended  only  with  his  retirement  two  years  ago. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  story  of 
Maxwell’s  public  career,  of  his  literary  work,  of  his  powerful 
contributions  to  educational  theory  and  practise  for  the 
city,  for  the  state  and  for  the  nation,  or  to  emphasize  the 
influence  of  his  formal  addresses  delivered  before  great 
audiences  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States.  All 
these  are  a  part  of  the  secure  history  of  the  past  thirty 
years. 

The  secret  of  Maxwell’s  greatness  and  of  his  public 
serv’ice  lay  in  his  personality,  and  particularly  in  his  un¬ 
conquerable  will.  With  perfect  good  humor,  giving  way  to 
fiery  passion  when  cowardness  and  stupidity  stood  too  long 
in  his  way,  he  fought  for  a  generation  with  “the  wild  beasts 
at  Ephesus’’  who  infested  the  public  school  system  of 
Brooklyn  and  New  York.  He  fixed  his  mind  on  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  political  control  of  the  school  system,  and  on  the 
substitution  of  the  merit  system  in  the  appointment  and 
advancement  of  teachers.  He  hacked  and  hewed  at  the 
old-fashioned  course  of  study  in  order  to  make  it  modern 
and  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  today,  while  keeping  it  on  the 
firm  and  tested  foundation  of  sound  elementary  training 
in  the  fundamentals  of  knowledge.  He  had  clear  ideas 
as  to  the  relation  of  the  public  school  system  to  the  com¬ 
munity  and  to  other  aspects  of  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  time  and  again  drafted,  with  admirable  precision 
and  cogency,  provisions  of  law  to  fix  these  relationships 
as  they  should  be. 
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If  one  looks  back  over  the  history  of  the  administration 
of  public  education  in  America  during  the  past  generation, 
three  great  figures  stand  out  prominently  before  all  the 
rest:  William  T.  Harris,  Andrew  S.  Draper,  and  William 
H.  Maxwell.  Harris  towered  above  them  all  because  of 
his  profound  philosophic  attainments  and  encyclopedic 
knowledge;  but  Maxwell  comes  next  because  of  his  richly 
furnished  mind,  his  finished  written  and  spoken  style,  and 
his  long  years  of  successful  fighting  in  the  front  line  of 
trenches  for  great  ideals. 


A  Teacher  train-  It  looks  as  if  still  another  educational  journal 
ing  magazine  — one  devoted  to  teacher  training — would 
soon  be  added  to  the  list  of  high-class  publications.  The  edi¬ 
torial  board  of  the  Association  of  Normal  School  Principals 
at  their  meeting  in  Cleveland  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
Society  of  the  College  Teachers  of  Education  to  unite 
with  it  in  such  a  venture,  and  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  latter  body  has  agreed  at  a  joint  gathering  that  the  two 
organizations  should  support  such  a  publication.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  cost  of  such  a  magazine  has  been  made, 
and  plans  formulated  for  a  thoro  convass  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  for  subscriptions.  The  chairmen  of  the 
committees  have  been  authorized  to  proceed  with  the 
matter,  if  the  canvass  shows  that  it  is  financially  safe  to  do 
so.  The  Educational  Review  offers  its  congratulations 
to  the  teacher  trainers  and  extends  a  hearty  welcome  to 
the  new  journal. 

Cooperation  between  At  a  recent  meeting  held  at  Drexel  Insti- 
industry  and  the  tute,  Philadelphia,  the  first  steps  were 
colleges  taken  to  bring  about  as  close  a  co¬ 

operation  as  possible  between  industry  and  technical 
education.  The  movement  was  directed  by  the  Tech¬ 
nology  Clubs  Associated,  which  devoted  the  program 
of  its  1920  convention  to  the  development  of  a  plan 
to  carry  out  this  purpose.  The  present  alarming 
shortage  of  trained  men  available  for  carrying  on  the  work 
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of  our  nation  in  industry  and  commerce  has  been  fully 
recognized  by  technical  schools  and  industry  alike.  It 
has  been  felt  by  both,  too,  that  there  is  much  waste  in 
present  technical  education,  and  that,  to  eliminate  this,  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  called  upon  to  specify  exactly  what  it  re¬ 
quires  of  the  graduating  engineer.  A  number  of  managers 
of  industries,  who  saw  the  need  for  betterment,  contributed 
money  and  the  time  of  their  executives  for  studying  the 
problem.  Educators  that  were  also  engineers  were  sent 
out  into  the  industry,  to  study  the  manufacturing  process 
and  determine  what  knowledge  was  essential  for  success 
in  various  fields. 

A  greater  and  better  industrial  America  must  surely  spring 
from  this  effort  to  bring  about  cooperation.  An  enormous 
improvement  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  technical  men, 
together  with  a  reduction  of  cost  in  time  and  money,  is  bound 
to  ensue.  Production  and  industrial  cooperation  will  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  these  ends  will  be  accomplished  swiftly  and 
with  a  minimum  of  friction.  The  coordination  between 
educational  institutions  and  large  industries,  which  every 
one  feels  should  exist  and  but  few  have  seen  how  to  bring 
about,  is  on  the  way  to  being  accomplished.  The  results 
of  the  preliminary  studies  and  the  conclusions  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  published  later.  Meanwhile  the  Educational 
Review  presents  in  this  number  an  article  on  the  subject 
by  Dr.  Hollis  Godfrey,  president  of  the  Technology  Clubs 
and  sponsor  for  the  subject  of  the  conference. 


